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Professor P. M. Symonds reports 
that in his experiments additional drill in usage produced 


more gain in correctness than did instruction in grammar. 
Presumably, then, you want usage drills—but only the best. 


_The Department of Superintendence sets 


forth 


- in its Fifth Yearbook the characteristics of good drills in 


English. Every one of its demands is. fully met by Sophia 
C. Camenisch’s 


Chicago Practice Tests 
You ought to investigate these progressive exercises, which 
stimulate ‘‘self-activity” and independent learning. Ask for 
an acquaintance copy and teacher's manual. 
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LEISURE AND NATIONAL SECURITY* 


By WILLIAM. F. RUSSELL. 
Dean of Teachers College . 


T WAS during the last year of the War that I was crossing the 7 
Pacific. The old Empress of Japan, a-very small steamer by 


current standards, was crowded with returning residents of the Far 
East—missionaries, business men, teachers, who had been held on the 


_ coast by the diversion of shipping to carry troops, munitions, and 


food across. the North Atlantic. To this already overloaded vessel 


had been added a small party of newspaper men, motion picture oper- 
_ ators, and publicity agents, who, as representatives of the Committee 


on. Public Information, were voyaging to sell America to the world. 


The Captain, in search of entertainment and talent for the inevitable 


ship’s concert for the benefit of the widows and orphans of those 


who sailed the seas, and failing to find vaudeville actresses or opera 
stars, hit upon the motion picture operators, and learned from them. 


that they would gladly assemble a projector and give a show—pro- 


vided that the materials could be brought forth from the‘hold and the ~~ 


films taken from the fireproof vault. To this proposal there was joy- 
ous agreement, and the Captain ordered one of the forward holds to 
be opened and the. boxes hoisted out. It was fortunate ‘that the 
sea was calm, the weather fair, and the glass high, for all day long 
from early morning until sunset, all through the night, and all the next 
day, some score of men toiled in the hold shifting boxes, barrels, 


* An Address delivered before the. Department of Superintendence, General Session A, National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life, February. 22, 1932, Washington, D. C. 
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bales, bundles, and crates; all day long and all night engineers 
rattled the donkey engines, hoisting freight. The forward deck 


~ . was piled high. Everything was turned over and examined, until 


_ away down deep, almost upon the keel, was discovered the boxed cine- 


matograph, to be brought triumphantly to ‘the regions above. It» 
must have been loaded with the first freight. As a result of these ~ 


long hours of toil and struggle, the first-class passengers were regaled 


-with “Brown of Harvard,” “Scenes.in Central Park,” and views of - - 


“Our Feathered Friends”—so much labor for so little. I asked the 
_ Captain if he thought the game worth the candle. He replied that 
it did not make any difference. One of his chief jobs was to keep the 
crew busy. .For emergency purposes, he said, a full crew was needed; 
there was little to do in good weather at sea, and the crew might as 
well shift cargo as paint, scrape, and clean.. He said that the dan- 
ger at sea was as great from an idle crew as from fog or storm, and 
that every ship’s captain, in the interest of order, was compelled to 


keep every man at: work all his waking time. Without this there . 


would be disorder and discontent. 


It seems to me that society in ages past has followed the idea ex- 
pressed by the Captain of the ship. A few people have been on top. 


-. The great mass has had only to honor and to obey. By crude 


processes of manufacture (that is, making by hand) and by ancient 
_and simple modes of agriculture, man has been able to maintain 
himself by the sweat of his brow; and if by this procedure he has 
- had his family and. provided them with food, clothing, and shelter, 
he has generally been content. He may labor from dawn until dark, 
day after day, year after year. The yield may be sparse; the rewards 
slight. But he is at work, his wife is at work, the children are at 
work. There is no mutiny in such a crew. There are no idle hands 
‘to do mischief.. The society that is at work is secure. 

Now the ship sometimes comes to port and the men receive shore 
leave. Here they “blow off their steam,” as they would not be per- 


mitted on board ship. So in most societies there have been periodic _ 


_ cessations from toil. There is the seventh day of Jews and Chris- 
_tians, the Market Day in the East, Saturnalia, May Day, Christmas, 
- New Year’s Day, Easter, the Emperor’s Birthday. The farmer 
leaves his plough, the woodsman abandons his axe, the artisan drops 
his tools. All change their normal activities. There is a religious 
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ceremony to attend, a patriotic. act to perform, a- traditional ‘cere- 


~. mony in which to Participate, an old-time game to. play, an ancient 





‘tale to hear. Then the ear gives no heed to discontent, no attention 
is paid to conspiracy. Ina secure saciety, people are not idle. They 
are busy—busy at work, busy at play, busy at initiation ceremonies, 
busy. at war. Idleness they abhor. Lethargy they abominate. 
_Occasionally,.as. we. look into the past, we find illustrations of 
groups of people who, for one reason or another, had nothing to 
do. Take the case of the victorious army one week after its return 
in triumph from a successfully terminated campaign. The parade is - 
over.. The captives have been exhibited; the booty has been dis- — . 
played. The enemies’ standards are in the museum. _ What are the 
soldiers to do? Years on the field of Mars displace a man from his 
normal walk of life. -He has lived. He has seen. He has marched 
with Alexander. He has crossed the Rubicon. He has seen the sun 
at Austerlitz. He has suffered at Valley Forge. He is the idol of 
youth, the pride of the locality; and he likes to tell about it. How 


can he settle down to the placid, humdrum work that he used todo? 


It is so much more pleasant to sit around the stove at the store, tell 
of the Wheat Field at. Gettysburg, and meet all the trains. Caesar 
rewarded his soldiers with grants of land. So did Napoleon. Wash- © 
~ ington was solicitous that the heroes of the Revolution, away from — 
home for eight long years, should be properly. rewarded with grants 
of land in the Ohio Valley. It is at least worthy of note that all 
these soldiers’ grants were far away—weeks removed in travel time _ 
from the centers of government. 

Transportation is not the. only method enaland by societies 
troubled by the idle. The unemployed mobs that surged in the 
streets of Rome were a menace to the security of the State. They 
had to be fed; and they were fed. They also had to be occupied; 
and this is the explanation of the coliseums and stadia in which were 
held the contests, the races, the massacres—they were there to divert 
the idle and unoccupied and hold them in line. I -have no doubt, 
looking at the problem from this point. of view, that a part of the 
toleration of opium and narcotics, widespread drunkenness and 
gambling, horse races, sweepstakes, and lotteries is: due to the fact. 
that these are all diversions for the idle. They may be bad, but 
they are better than revolution. 
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We, in the United States,.are at the moment in the midst of one 
of the times of economic depression which periodically seems to — 
attack the type of society in which we live: Just as in 1837 or 
again in 1857 or in 1873 or in 1893, factories are standing idle; 
thousands, yes millions, of men and women are out of work; bread 
~ lines are long, and tales of distress and instances of hardship are on 
every hand. .No one can tell how long this condition will last. All 
may improve in the near future. Recovery may be years: ahead. 
- But, if experience of the past is a guide to the future, we may expect 
before many years have passed that the depression will be over, that 
' factories once again will open, that workers will be in demand, that 
the market will recover, that wages will rise, and that prosperity, — 
“fact or myth’’—as Stuart Chase puts it, will be amongst us again. 

But I venture to predict that, even when prosperity returns, un- 
-employment will still be with us. I realize that I tread upon danger- 
ous ground. -I know that I.am no scholar in the field of economics. 
Nevertheless there are many straws that. point the way the économic - 
wind blows. 
_- It is apparent that we are entering upon a new kind of life here 
in the United States, as well as in the rest of the world. In the open- 
ing chapter of Recent Economic Changes, the report of the Hoover 
Commission, Professor Gay of Harvard writes: 


_ The present situation of the United States, remarkable as it appears to the 
inquiring stranger, may be regarded in future times as but one interesting 
stage in a lengthening series of somewhat similar episodes characterizing the 
history of this and other modern nations. The Industrial Revolution, of 
- which this stage is a part, was not merely a sudden burst of industrial and 
commercial activity, occurring in England just before the threshold of the 
-. nineteenth century, and spreading by transmission or diffusion at successive 
intervals to other countries... . It was rather a new organic growth; 
utilizing new powers over nature, and expanding over the world with an 
- uneven but continuing acceleration. . . . The successive phases of its de- 
velopment we have only begun to analyze. 


The Industrial Revolution is not a movement that is spent. The 
change from. “that primitive, egalitarian, individualistic democracy 

produced by the log cabin, free land, and isolation’”’ began late in . 
the eighteenth century, has steadily progressed since that time, and 
in the period since the World War has modified our society with 
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increasing and heightened’ results: The full effects have not “yet been 
reached. Important changes are still in the making. We are passing 
one of the great milestones of history. A society is developing, dif-. 


~ ferent from anything that man has’ ever seen. . We are entpentg altel . 


a new world. | 
From a study of conditions of the ary as they have Austins 


up to the present, we can at least make the following deductions as 


to trends: 


. We know that technological inventions have displaced many 
workers, and it is probable that much unemployment has come as 
a result of the machine. Studies have shown that new inven- ; 
tions cause unbelievable distress; that people are thrown out 
of work; and that, in most lines of. production, each year sees 
fewer and fewer hours of labor needed per unit of: production. 
It is true that lowered production costs decrease the price and 
increase the demand. - It is also true that increased consumption 
of goods brings other jobs in its wake; but certainly shorter 
hours and periodic lay-offs and, in an imperfectly. organized 
society, much unemployment are due to increased technological 
skill. | 
2. We know that the increase of mergers and the growth of in-- 
tensive and quantity. production have also increased unem- 
ployment. It is not only the machine that has displaced the 
worker. A hundred small factories scattered all over. the 
country will employ more hours of labor per unit of finished © 
product than will these separate enterprises combined into one - 


huge plant in Bridgeport or Detroit. This process of concen- - 


tration in industry has proceeded apace in the years past, and 
has contributed to. unemployment. 

3. The frontier is closed. Men, displaced by mergers or ma- | 
chines, no longer can pack the covered wagon, take the gun, © 
the axe and the salt, and fare forth to a new start. There is 
no place to which they can go. 

4.. The rapid tempo, the high speed, the quick reaction demanded 
by the new machine has put a premium on the younger worker. . 

In many lines of work, there is no longer need for extended _ 
apprenticeship. One can learn all that one needs in a short time; 
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_ the young, ‘the quick, the healthy, the strong—they are 
the ones in demand. The older worker is being displaced. - 
'§. We are entering a society where men will be able.to support © 
themselves and their families, provide food, clothing, and 
shelter, not by long. hours of toil, but by short hours of toil. — 
_ From the point of view of the product, it is the same whether 
seventy men work twelve hours a day seven days a week, 105 
work eight hours.a day seven days a week, 147 work eight hours 
a day five days a week, or 294 work four hours a day five days _ 
a week. The same amount of work is accomplished. If by. 
quantity production, by technological improvements, by scien- 
tific management, seventy men can now produce as much as 294 
once did, then the four-hour day. for five days a week could 
supplant the old twelve-hour day every day. Fewer people 
working fewer hours will be able to provide for our needs. In © 


a sense, unemployment of this type is really to be classed with 


_the Sunday rest, the Saturday half-holiday, the winter lay-off 
for the painter or the summer’s idleness for the coal miner. 


With these factors in mind, it is not too much to speculate that 
we are entering a society in which in good times, not in depressions, 
many people will be idle. Young people will not be employed. Old 


people will be retired. Young people from twenty to forty-five, men 
-and women, will-indulge in brief periods of furious activity to be 


followed each day by hours of relaxation with two or three days off — 


each week. Either we shall have a situation like this, or opportunity 
to work will be, as at present, unjustly distributed, or there will be a 
deviation from tendencies which have operated in years just past. 


This means. that the machine age will have brought upon us. the 


condition dreaded not only by the ship’s captain, but by all societies in 


the past. . We cannot deport those who-are not at work. We have 


no distant frontier to which they can go nor free land to give to them. 
We cannot divert their minds by athletic spectacles. We will not 


tolerate the use of opium. We have legislated against alcohol and 


- lotteries. We have neither a body of ancient customs and games nor 

an organized set of religious observances. We do not want war. 

_ All the usual social medicines used to operate upon idle crowds are 
. .- denied us in the United States.. Our only hope is education. 
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We need a new kind of education when we are young. We school- 
masters should understand this world into which our pupils are to go, . 





should realize that getting a living will occupy not so great a share | 


of time as it once did, and that far more time will be given to other: 
pursuits. People can be lulled to repose by cocktails, or by motion. 
pictures, or by radio, or by riding in an automobile. . But it will not 
_ jast long. Faster and more furious excitement is demanded as the | 
appetite becomes jaded. Our children from the time that they are 

smali must not only come to understand but actually become habitu- 
ated to the gateways to true and lasting enjoyment. It is a matter of 
music and. art, of literature and. drama, of plays and games, of 
politics, of supplementary hobbies and avocations. 

And for the adult, retraining with these ends in mind is quite as 
important. Our grown men and women were prepared for a society 
different from that in which we find ourselves to-day. The pieces 

_ must be picked up.. We must lock the barn door before all the horses 
..are stolen. 

I realize the futility of trying to give education for beisaee to those. 
. who are distressed, miserable; hungry, unhappy. I hold no- brief 
for education for leisure to correct such a condition. This will come: 
only when, by wise social direction, we shall-have more perfect 
equality of vocational opportunity. This part of the program makes — 
no contribution to the means and methods of training for leisure 
nor to the proper. enrichment of adult life. _My- thesis is merely . 
this: that we are entering a new. world—the world of the machine 
age, the beginnings of which are unfolding about us; that in: the 
days to come there will be more persons at rest than at work, and 
more leisure than labor; and that, as in the past, failure to. prepare 
for these conditions, will bring disaster.: For lethargy in mind and 
body is a fertile field for the seeds. of discontent, disorder, and dis- 
-ease. Thus education for leisure and the enrichment of adult life is 
no slight educational activity; it is no peripheral problem; nor is it an 
‘incidental task. It is rather a fundamental problem affecting the 


welfare of the State and its snd and as such should receive 
major consideration. ) 
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| ‘THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY AND. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


A SYMPOSIUM 


INTRODUCTION AND EDITORIAL NOTES BY 
' PROFESSOR R. B. RAUP, CHAIRMAN 
| ADDRESSES BY 


PROFESSORS H. H. HORNE, GEORGE S. COUNTS, JOHN S. BRUBACHER, 
-WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, AND WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


PREFACE 


HE first of a proposed series of conferences on the teaching of — 
general educational theory was. held in August, 1931, at the 
Faculty House of Columbia University. Interest in the subject of 


_ these conferences had been making itself felt in the professional 


circles in Teachers College for some time, and especially during the. 
past two years. The contributions of Dr. William C. Bagley in this 


| field are well known. His work and his published views regarding 
the place of courses in theory, introduction to education, principles . 


of education, and integration have probably done more than any 
other recent single influence to shape the patterns for such efforts in 


_schools for the education of teachers in this country. As may have 


been expected, the development of this phase of the professional field 


. could be brought forward only through special attention to the equip- 

‘ment of instructors for such courses. Realization of this need led to 

. |. the offering of a course for teachers. of general educational theory in 
- . the regular program of Teachers ‘College. 


~ One semester. of this course is led by Dr. Bagley, the other by 


Dr. R. B. Raup. These offerings have served to focus the growing 


interest in this phase of professional development. The conferences, 
of which the one here reported is:the second (January 2, 1932), are 


'. one of the expressions of this newly-focused interest. 


The first conference was attended mostly by interested members of 
the sracient body and faculty of the 1931 Summer Session of Teachers 
576 
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College. It was, devoted haenite to a discovery of the extent and 
variety of crucial problems in the field. - While no report of the meet- 
ing was published, there was an insistent demand for more meetings, — 
_ and for some mode of sustained communication among professional 
people concerned with the teaching of general theory courses. The 
_second conference and the following report thereof are two steps that 
have been taken in answer to this demand. The third conference is 
being planned for the late spring or summer of the current year. 
The following is the theme to which the five speakers in the January: 
conference were asked to address brief statements of their own views: 
“What I Believe Should Be the Chief Points-of Emphasis in the 
Teaching of General Educational Theory To-day.” The vital inter- 
est in the discussion bore witness to the timeliness of the question 
chosen. : | 
In the report submitted; most of the adusibiind brief addresses are 

included verbatim. One; that of Dr. Bagley, is presented in digest | 
form, as Dr. Bagley was unable to correct the stenographic notes of 
his address before sailing for Iraq on an educational mission. The 
discussion following each address is mingled verbatim, digest and 
epitome, the whole being governed by the purpose of getting the 
essential points and the life of. the conference before the reader i in 
the least possible space. 


INTRODUCTION 
By R. B. RAUP 


General educational theory occupies, at-least nominally, an im- 
portant place in this country. Among the hundreds of schools of 
education and teacher training, there are-very few which do not offer 
and require courses, for instance, in principles of education. State 
departments include such courses in the requirements for teacher cer- 
tification. In addition, there are offerings, by the schools, in educa- 
tional sociology, some of them being in the nature of general theory; 
courses in introduction to education, integration, some few in “‘philos- 
ophy of education,” and many in history of education. While these 
offerings are frequently little more than techniques and simple prin- 
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The presence and persistence of these general offerings are due, in - 
_some measure, perhaps, to the momentum of tradition. But a tra- 
dition must have had an origin, and scrutiny of such origins should | 
prove enlightening. There was some reason convincing to those who. 
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ciples of teaching, there are perhaps a few of them which seek. to 
develop general theoretical outlook. But all of them, with instructors. 


so inclined, afford opportunity for seeking this. wider scope and 


initiated these courses, and sufficient accord in the profession to foster 
their wide extension and perpetuation. Do such reasons still hold? 


Or have conditions so changed that the tradition. is without basic  - 

justification in this and the coming days? Is the profession merely — 

ridden with a vested past interest, and unable in reason longer to give 

- a genuine place to such measures in the education of its members? | 
The present status of such courses as principles of education makes’ 

‘it imperative that answers to these questions be sought. It has 


become almost proverbial that anybody can teach the course in prin- 
ciples of education. Scarcely anyone is specifically prepared for the 


function. It is likely just to be added to the load of some one whose — 
major professional interest and preparation are in some other field— 


anyone from the top post of administration to the position of instruc- 


tor in penmanship. To an amazing extent, this line of work is thus 


not taken seriously to-day. 
. What does the history of principles of education as an offering of 
our schools reveal? The practice of including such a course in the 


teacher training programs became general late in the first decade of 
the present century. This was the time when the movement toward , 
conceiving education as an exact science was reaching a height which 


it continued to hold until very recent date. Correspondingly, the 
metaphysics of traditional philosophy, particularly that which was 


perpetuated in the beliefs of orthodox religions, became anathema to © 


the devotee of determinism and-of all that exact science seemed to 
imply regarding the nature of the world and of man. It became the 
spirit of the day to challenge untested authorities.. But the general 
theorist would not yield when orthodoxy failed him. Never did it 


_ become convincing to the leaders or to the body of the profession that 


education could be reduced to an exact science. There was, for 
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instance, a growing sense of nied for social theory in the preparation 


of teachers, an emphasis not present in the usual teaching of philos- 


ophy, but also not present in the technical courses. In some places 
the sense of this need led to courses in educational sociology. In 


_some cases it was incorporated in the course in principles. Moreover 
the rising young departments of education in colleges and universities 


found an expansion of dignity in such a course as principles of educa- | 
tion and educational sociology, over and above the “mere normal 


_ school function” of teaching simple methods and classroom techniques. 
The title, principles of education, was moderately acceptable. To 
- the practical, technical minds such a title was better than philosophy, 
_.since it seemed not to commit thought on education to a remote 

metaphysics. Likewise those who felt the need of background, scope, - 


and vision in the teacher. were willing to escape the anathema that 
waited upon philosophy by attempting their purpose under this fairly 
roomy title of principles. Thus, under the powerful pressure of con-_ 


-. ditions which. were making the intellectual atmosphere of America, 


the course in principles of education came into general acceptance and 
adoption. i ) 
Technology and quantitative science, however, were “in the sad- 
dle.” The interest in theoretical perspective waned. Popular 
approval lent power to the devotees of quantitative technique. — Indif- 


ference toward efforts to attract attention to larger problems involv- 
_ ing theoretical considerations. became the rule, making a few excep- 
tions stand out as prophetic voices in the wilderness. Principles 


of education tended, accordingly, to become an uncritical agency for 
conveying to student teachers.a few safe formulations of view which 
would make operative the will of the technologist, and leave undis- 
turbed the theoretical premises of the methods he used, of the psy- 
chology he furthered, and of the social program he was intrenching. 
Principles of education became thus a tool of the dominant trend of 
the past quarter-century. As a course, it failed either to sustain or 
to further a liberated intellectual interest. ae 

| Principles of education, like English, is often given to an unpre- 
pared person to teach just because it is a field more or less familiar. to 


anyone. Much can be done without the real. weaknesses becoming 


conspicuous. To the skilled observer, however, the incompetence is 
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- obvious. Where expectations are higher, weaknesses are more read- 
~ ily noticeable. The teachers of English are pressing toward the estab- . 
lishment of these higher expectations in the schools. Perhaps similar 
measures are called for in the field of general theory. 

But, fortunately, to-day these measures do not have to be arbitrary 
or forced.. Changing conditions are themselves forcing us to give 
more intelligent attention to the work in educational theory. The 


technological. urge of the profession, while still very much with us, | 


has, a few years since, passed the crest of its wave. The confidence 
placed in it has been shaken by its failure to produce a desired type of | 
education. Meantime, a disturbed world is pressing its claim for.a— 
better philosophy of social control. Old authorities gone, there is 
not only a need of new authorities—this need has long been felt—but 
a real situation which demands a new conception of authority. The 
need, in a period of stress, has sharpened into a command. We are 
face to face with a peculiar task—we must create our authorities. We 
-must plan a future to a liking which we ourselves must create. To 
leave it to haphazard, we now know, is to fail. Laissez-faire does — 
“not work. 

As though this were not enough to compel us to revise our theories 
of education, the physical scientist himself has presented us with a 
world of nature radically different from that which was operative in - 
the formulation of our current ideas of the ends and processes of 
human learning. We cannot go ahead in reason without rethinking 
our philosophies of life and of education. -Conditions beyond human 
control make it necessary: for sensitive educators to give serious at- 
tention to the theories which orient and guide their efforts. We must - 
perforce expect new and better things from those who undertake to 
guide the student teachers in their thinking on the principles of 
~ education. 4 

Such is the ‘situation confronting education to-day, a great and 
urgent need to rethink its basic premises, and a huge, but dormant, 
structure of agencies whose preéminent function is to focus this. under- | 
taking in theory. These courses, represented by principles of educa- — 
‘tion, although nominally an integral part of the programs. of. the 
teacher training and certification in the entire country, lie to-day like 
a neglected drowsing giant.. They should be prodded, stung, forced 
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- | - into new life. In them or in some substitute for them, lies the hope > 
of education, and perhaps of society itself. They should be manned 
- ‘by the best talent which the profession can summon and prepare. 


i. nf 


Professor H. H. Horne proposed theses which eflectively opened. 
the discussion for the day.. The following is the outline of his prop- 
ositions. | | 


THE BASIC COURSE IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
_OF EDUCATION 


a 


By H. H. HORNE 


I. What is philosophy of education? 

A. Philosophy is an intellectual interpretation of the universe. 

| Philosophy of education is the study of educational prob- 
lems in the light of a world view. . 

B. Among the concepts needed are: evolution, organism, en- 

vironment, adjustment, growth, self, and society. 

C. Different typical world views are provided by Pragmatism, 

Idealism, Behaviorism, Realism, .Eclecticism. 

II. What is the goal of education? 

A. Among the chief values of life are health, morality, art, 
knowledge, justice, vocation, and spirituality (the sense of 
one’s relation to the whole of reality). 

The main goal of education is realizing the values of living. 

The social goal is some form of democracy. 

. The individual goal is the cultivation of personality in the 
physical and social medium. — Individual personality may sur- 
vive bodily death. | 

, III. With what does the educative process start? 

| A.. The original, or inherited, nature of the educand is a set of 

impulses and capacities. 

These original endowments vary with individuals. 

They require directing and redirecting. 

The individual requires this. stacey or education,. to’ be- 

come fully human. : 

Society requires. education as the instrument of self-direction. 
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IV. What are the means of education? 


A. 
B. 


c. 


— 
. 


LOM Fo 


Institutions are forms of social control. 

Education socializes the individual’ and individualizes $0- 
ciety. 
Experience is reciprocal contact with things (Erfahrung). 
and association is reciprocal contact with persons (Umgang, 


cf. Herbart). 


. In appropriating the social inheritance one becomes a sock | 


ized individual. 

The curriculum is what we need to know in order to do what 
we need to do, and feel as we need to feel. 

The methods of education are all the modes of learning. 


The function of thinking is guidance as a phase of cosmic | 


adjustment. 


. The rodle of the teacher is to be environment and to provide 


environment. 
As a socialized enterprise education requires organization, | 
administration, supervision, and support. ; 


V. How shall we measure our educational progress? 


A. 


B. 


¢. 


Tests, measurements, and historical. comparisons require 
evaluating. 

Progress is man’s increasing personal and social adjustment: 
to reality, including control of reality. 3 
Contemporary educational tendencies, literature, and schools 
are to be evaluated in terms of such personal and social 
adjustment. 


[By way of summary and conclusion the student should write a 
theme on his personal philosophy of education and life, or some 
equivalent topic. | 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR HORNE’S TALK 


Harper. Where do you think of this course as coming in the curriculum; in the 
first year, second year? 

Horne. This course may be taken by any prepared person all the way from a 
junior in undergraduate course to a candidate for Ph. D. degree who wants to | 
check up on his philosophy of life... Not in any particular place but in. accord-_ 
‘ance with the needs of: the students. ; 
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Harper. What would prerequisites be? 

Horne. We are willing to take persons of j junior standing. ~ 
Harper. You use “orient” and “integrate” as synonymous: Some of us think of 
an orienting course for freshmen,.an integrating course as a closing course. . 
Horne. From my standpoint an orienting course that doesn’t integrate would 

miss its Conception. ; 

Harper. Aren’t you undertaking a heavy load? . 

Horne. 1 don’t object to its being heavy as long as it isn’t too heavy. 

Childs. Which parts. of the proposed course do you. think would make the 
largest contribution to the student’s thinking? F 

Horne. It is a four-point course in philosophy of education. If you ask me: to 
single out what phases in the course are most valuable should stress philo-. 
sophic aspects. There is so much overlapping.: For the average students, 
emphasizing philosophy would probably meet their needs best. Our students 
really do need, and they come to sense.a need of, philosophy. Is life, after all, 
truly construed. mechanistically? At the end ‘of discussion of a couple of 
hours, life has meaning. Center discussion on questions distinctive of philo- 
sophic emphasis. 

Williamson. What is your conception of principles of education as different from 
philosophy of education ? 

Horne. The term principles of education is a kind of compromise. A sociologist 
says you can get all principles of education from me, a psychologist says you 
can get principles of education from me, ‘etc. 

If a person says philosophy of education is in principles of education, he has a 
philosophy of education, but it isn’t explicit. It is implicit. Philosophy of 
education hardly excludes any generalized point of view, but it does bring out 
distinctly an intellectual interpretation of life in the light of a world view. 

W oelfel. What trends do you find in the final papers that are turned in? 

Horne. The: final paper isn’t an absolute. requirement. In such case we give 

them a book in philosophy of education—Russell’s, Dewey’s, Cohen’s. If he 
cannot formulate his own philosophy we want the student to review others’ 
philosophies. We have all kinds of trends, all kinds of thinking. We think 

~ he isa little more trained-after a four-point course than at the beginning. All 
the way from economic revolution, eclecticism, pragmatism, some idealism, 
when we stress strongly the behaviorist emphasis in class some one is going to 
open another point of view. ~The majority would probably go with the 
pragmatic view. 

Antz. I don’t believe most ‘ Cini: realize they have.a point of view chat is 
different until they meet our pragmatists and intellectualism. 

Horne. We agree with Aristotle that a person should have formed. a moral 

- character before he studies ethics, then he will have formed peincighes of ethical: 
behavior or will readily acquire them. 
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Harper. You make it a rather poor sort of thing, principles of education; a thing 

given regardless of a world view. Principles of education ought to be some- 
thing more than a detached point of view. | 

Horne. I said the philosophy was there, but not explicit. 

Harper. ‘Then is it principles in a dignified sense of the word? 

Horne. It seems better to let it be as it is, not bring in philosophy under prin- - 
ciples of education. 2 

- Childs. 1 am in hearty sympathy with what Dr. Horne has emphasized as the 
importance of philosophy of education. It is extremely important that people © 
who are leading education to-day should go deeply enough in their points of 
view. Otherwise we cannot make the creative adjustments which are neces- © 
sary in education to-day. 

Raup. Is it accurate to say that what Dr. Horne and Dr. Childs have agreed 
upon is that general educational theory should be genuinely philosophic with 
strong emphasis on the metaphysical aspect of that concept ? 

' Childs. You at once illustrate the fact that metaphysics means something different 
to you from what it means to me. 

Horne. You misunderstand my views. I don’t intend to be pushed off the edge 

. of the universe, into nothingness. 

~Raup. What-do you mean by the world view then? 

Horne..What do you mean by matter? A. space-occupying. body. Motion, _- 


- change of position of the space-occupying body. Is matter real? It is. Is ~ 


_anything less real than matter? No. How about man’s body? That is 
matter. What about man’s mind? . It is matter, too, and only matter. Man’s 
spirit? That is likewise nothing but matter. Soul, spirit, all the same. The 

- educative process then is a certain acquisition of responses of matter in rela- 
tions together.. Such is the. view of materialism. What I have said about — 
materialism, can be said about dualism, agnostic monism, idealism, eclecticism, 

| pragmatism. Every philosophy of life, every world view, has educational - 

_ implications. 
Raup.-You referred to talking about the economic order in your course, etc., 

- but you do not think that that is the distinctive function of your course. How 
-and where would that come in? 

Horne. Question II in my outline. The goal and conception of. education, . 
democracy. The question is raised by us if the student doesn’t raise it: We 
raise the point as to what the economic question is, not to tell what to think 
about it, but.to acquaint. the students with the question. The economic ques-. 
tion has philosophic implications. Economic determinism, for instance, is the 
social phase of the philosophy of determinism. I don’t want to limit the dis- 
tinctive function of philosophy to any one point of view. The profit motive, 
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for quaniple: i is one of the aims of life, but I am not ‘going to o limit the function 
of philosophy to that one point. 

Childs. We need to go more. deeply into the assumptions with which we sent. 
The method of exact science, for example, implies a philosophy. All our 
psychologists have their concepts, but often they don’t take responsibility for 
thinking them through. If they give.a conception of the individual and leave 
some things out, I think we have the right to offer some suggestions. See what 

'. ig implied, how it checks up with everyday experience. I should say we should. 
start at that place where things seem to be most acute, then go-as far as we 
can. Just don’t stop short of going to.the bottom of these problems. Is it 
necessary for students to know the implications of their positions? _ 

(Meeting adjourned. ) 


CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
By GEORGE $. COUNTS 


Educational theorists in America have given too little attention to 
the relation of education to culture. They have centered their atten- 
tion too exclusively on the nature of the child. They have done this, 
although it would seem to be perfectly obvious that. most of the 
differences in educational theories and programs over the world are 


_ to be explained in terms of the cultural factor. ‘Children are every- . . 


where the same, yet education exhibits ‘infinite variation. This vari- 
able quantity must be found in the field of culture. ; , 

This question of the relation of education to culture is of peculiar 
significance to-day because of the extremely critical condition in which 
our culture finds itself. ‘We live in an age of. vast. and profound 
change: we live in an age of revolution. We are being reminded on 


every hand that that system of economic relationships known as } Capt 
talism is in the process of disintegration. | 
The disintegration: of. capitalism, however, is not the most funda- Ra 


mental change that is under way. It is merely symptomatic of some- 
thing yet more basic and disturbing. We are entering a kind of 


"society which will be radically unlike anything known in the West—a 


society. founded on science, technology, and machinery; a society 
marked by ‘close integration and the most extraordinarypower; a 


"society whose outline cannot yet be traced, but which, for want of a 
better term, we may call industrial. 
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With the coming of industrial society every institution is being 


_ forced to change its.structure. Many old values are being lost; and 
_ others, if they are to be preserved, must find expression in new forms. 


Thus, democracy of an individualistic type can scarcely be expected 


~ to survive in the highly codperative society now taking shape. 


A major task which these changes are forcing upon us is the: 


reformulation of the purposes of American life. And until we face -- 


this problem we shall find our educational theories unreal and sterile. 
Nothing could bring life. into our educational philosophy more quickly 
and more surely than a general effort-in this direction. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR COUNTS’S TALK 


; _— I heard Dr. Counts say to Dr, Horne during the lunch hour that he 


~ thought -he agreed with him.. I am not now sure that they are talking the 
same language. / a 
Counts. I may misinterpret Professor Horne but it seems he argues for the 
thing I am arguing for.. I emphasize one aspect of the complete picture that 
Dr. Horne emphasizes. But I have no objection to a general and reasoned 
point of view with regard to the universe. I think it is necessary. Necessary 
to the individual. I don’t know to what extent a view of the universe in 
certain aspects is important in justifying a theory of the distribution of wealth, 
but from the standpoint of the individual’s developing theory, it is important 
that he trace the thing out in its wholeness. 
Horne. Put the question, “Is a world view escapable implicitly or explicitly?” 
_ Dr. Counts has a subsidiary point of view. 
Bogoslovsky. 1 think we are here in a situation of possible philosophic smuggling. 
_A philosopher of education is like a customs inspector. When goods are 
introduced it is important to see. I have a certain suspicion of this emphasis 
on the economic aspect of life. 


_ Counts. I don’t think I argued for that point of view at all. We have to take 


as a point of departure in the development of educational theory, the social 
* situation. Whether we do it or not, basic economic changes are going to affect 


‘the social ‘situation. Suppose education ushers in an economy of plenty in a — 


society productive as it has never been in the past, that is going to make neces- 
_Sary recanvassing of morals, philosophy, adaptations all along the line.. But I 
am. not going to say that the main business of education is economics. I-don’t 
believe that. | 


Rankin. Am I right,-Dr. Horne, that in your methods you started with philo- 
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- sophic conceptions and then built up out of that a study of life? I am wonder- 
ing if we would not get further if we began with a study of life as it.is about — 
us to-day and out of that built up philosophic concepts. 

Horne.. The issue is one of method, whether we should proceed from the con- 
crete to the abstract or vice versa, and the answer is that it should be.a sort of 
back and forth. If you take your proposition, let’s begin with life; you cannot . 
study life perceptually. You have to have concepts t to study life; philosophy is . 

. the conceptualizing of life. 

' Henderson. | think there are rather definite connections between the philosophic 
theory and general educational problems. Take the problem of social recon- 

' struction. The aim of social reconstruction may.be democratic or aristocratic. 
Shall we devote our attention to the leading minds, or shall we. have a more 
democratic, ideal spread of culture among all people? We measure wealth of 
country by actual wealth and not by the distribution of it. Are we to value - 

the individual or the large social product? Relation between pragmatic temper 
and absolutistic philosophies? If we get a council and proceed to form a five- 
year plan, that is not really the aim of philosophy. The trouble with philoso- 
phy is that it never settles things, and that is what the average man wants. 

Raup. Would you say that. the people who are stressing the planning of the 
economic order are absolutistic? . 

Henderson. 1 think they take that attitude. 

Kilpatrick. Are you saying that if you do plan you are taking sides? 

Henderson... Yes. I see a danger in leading students into philosophic and meta- 
physical problems because they are so difficult. Students. want to be told that 
this is so, that is so, etc. 

Raup. These questions seem to have been raised in the discussion started by Dr. 
Counts: Is social planning unavoidably absolutistic? Does the theory. of 
the universe have anything to do with distribution of wealth? 

Childs. Can we approach the solution of the latter question by recognizing that 

_ the society might provide a method of working out a world view? 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY IN THE “YALE PLAN” 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER 


It seems to me that our discussion of “general educational theory” 
so far has been somewhat too optimistic. It is too optimistic, in the 
first place, in the width of generalization, in the depth of abstraction 
dealt with. The possibility of putting such generalizations into effec- 
tive operation for purposes of experimental validation seems to me 
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too remote. It is too optimistic, in the second place, in the part the | 
previous speakers think it plays in guiding the educational process, | 

It:seems to me. that there. is implication in their argument that a . 
~ Weltanschauung, an intellectual interpretation of the world, deter- 
mines educational practices. The reverse seems to be more nearly © 


' . the case: that the soil of educational experience or social conditions 








gives rise to whatever general educational theories we have. 

It seems to me that the place which we are giving to general edu- 
cational theory in graduate instruction in education at Yale tends to 
be a corrective of these types of excessive optimism. To make this - 
clear I shall -have to speak a little more extensively of methodology — 

than perhaps comes within the scope of our general topic. 

First, let me briefly describe how our Department of Education 
has been recently reorganized. In the first year, there is a general _ 
educational seminar. All students and all faculty members meet in. 


this twice a’week for a period of two hours. The general seminar | 


(1) takes up specific educational problems; (2) takes up these spe- 
cific problems from every possible point of view—views now repre- 
sented by different courses in postgraduate schools; (3) takes up: 
enough specific problems to give a comprehensive survey of the field 
of education. In the second year. there is a special seminar for pur- — 
poses of specialization in some particular line of professional activity. 
In the third year occurs further specialization, this time for research © 
purposes. | 

_ What is. the place of general educational theory in the general 


_. seminar? It seems to me tiat every specific problem taken up there 
involves general educational theory which should be discussed right- | 




















then and there in connection with its practical or operational char- 
acteristics. But now, should general educational theory ever be iso- 
lated from these specific problems for special attention and considera- © 
tion? It seems to me it should, because if we want to get students to 
generalize even general theory. from one specific problem to another, 
we must give direct attention to such generalization, i.e., to get trans- 
. fer, one must teach it. Then, too, these generalizations can be 
enriched by citation of a type of literature not generally included in 
educational bibliographies, such as books on the new developments of 
physics in the past decade. 
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In giving specific attention to- general educational theory, apart 


- from the problems in which it arises, what particular types of gen- 
-eralizations should be taken up? . It seems to me that this depends. . 


upon the number of general seminar meetings given to this topic. 
As we have arranged it at Yale this year, I shall have about half a 


dozen meetings. This may seem to you to be an. exceedingly small. = 
amount of time, but you-must not forget that, after all, general edu- - 


cational theory forms the background of every seminar discussion, . 


"and hence the time that is needed for the discussion of general edu- 
‘cational theory by itself need not be so great. _ In planning the work | 
for half a dozen meetings, I am expecting to take up those problems. 
which seem to be most recurrent in the discussion of specific prob- 
lems. To date, these problems: can be classified under four heads: 


. Problems of logic, or perhaps of epistemology, €.g., the place. 
of generalization in educational experience, as opposed to par- 

ticular application. What is meant by “objective data,” as, for 
instance, objective psychology? What is acceptable as proof, 
as in the discussion of the content of religious education? 

2. Problems of social organization, e.g., kinds of social control; 
what recognition of variation; democratic, socialistic, and lais- 
sez-faire attitudes. 

3. Problems concerning the individual, e.g., largely dows arising 

out of conflicting psychologies. ss 

4. Problems of value, e.g., how to judge between curricula, public 
and private schools, salary schedules. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that general educational theory 
in the general seminar avoids becoming too remote. from what can be 
effectively done in schools as constituted at present, and, at the same 
time, grows directly out of the educational experience of the members 
of the seminar. 

_ In the second year’s work, the special seminar, general educational 
theory is taken up much more nearly after the fashion in which it has 


- been discussed in this particular conference. But, of course, these 
_* students are to be specialists in this field, and will probably teach gen- 
--eral educational theory later on.. Hence, here the educational theory 
- taken up in the general seminar is ‘systematically extended and refined. 
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- In this treatment it should include the complete literature of the. 
philosophy of education and also a wide reading in: (1) history of - 


education; (2) general philosophy, especially metaphysics, episte- 
mology, and ethics; (3) general science, especially physics, biology, 
and general psychology; and (4) social studies—economics, political — 


science, and sociology. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR BRUBACHER’S TALK 


A brief exchange of questions and responses brought into the open at this point 


one of the most significant issues touched upon during the day—Shall the schools ~ 


be conceived as having a réle of leadership in ‘society? Professor Brubacher’s 


evident belief that this. rdle was being too easily and in too large an extent 
assumed by the discussion during the afternoon caused one of those stirrings in - 
'. the assembly which made us sense that here now we have a real issue. It was 


disappointing to have to rest this issue, but the next address, by Professor William . 
C. Bagley, was overdue. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
| TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


I cannot help thinking that the present interest. shown in educa- 
tional! theory is. due in large measure to the very difficult social prob- . 
lems confronting us to-day in this country. Our educational science 
has apparently not helped us very much toward the solution of these © 


problems, We are turning once more to the method of philosophy—. - 


the critical examination of assumptions. 

When I was a student at Cornell, thirty-five years ago, we ruled 
out armchair philosophy. I went. from Cornell to St. Louis and ~- 
became part of what was at that time probably the best school sys- 
tem in the United States. It had been developed by William Torrey 
Harris, in a system. permeated with Hegelian philosophy. I don’t — 
care what philosophy a school system has so long as it has a philos- - 
ophy. I realized that the view which I had gained at the University 
was a narrow view. 

With regard to the place of educational theory in the preparation — 
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of teachers, I have had some little influence in determining the course 
that the organization of this work has taken, because of the privilege 
of preparing teachers in Teachers College. One of the courses is. - 
_- this first orienting course, Introduction to Teaching or Education. 
It should come at the outset of undergraduate work, also it should 
be an integrating course. I conceive of it as a surveying of the edu- 
cational world, as having an orienting function and a guidance func- 
tion. The purpose of such a course, as I have conceived of it, is to 
give a picture of the minimum content of educational theory. It 

will be tied up to the work of the training in the school, so the stu- 


dent will have an opportunity to see education at work, through - | 


_ graded participation. 

[Dr. Bagley then set forth a few of the foundation beliefs i in his 

own theory of the education of teachers. Culture, in a wide sense of 

the term, is ‘an essential part of the equipment of the teacher. The 
teachers college should seek the development of such cultural back- 
ground in the new teachers. But through it all the chief aim must 
be professional. The whole program of the college must be pro- 
fessionalized and each professor must recognize that he has a share 
in preparation of the teacher for his life work. 

Contact with the actual work of teaching is never to be neglected. 
Theoretical issues will come up continually. Some of these will have 
been anticipated in the principles set forth in the course, Introduction 
to Education. But most of them will call for more thorough think- 
ing through. Dr. Bagley would like to see our colleges for teachers . 
offer courses in educational theory near the end of the whole pro- 

gram, courses distinctly philosophic in character. In fact, he believes 
_ the curriculum should contain work in pure philosophy, for the dis- 
cipline the student thereby attains in the examining of assumptions. 
Professor Bode’s Conflicting Psychologies of Learning is a good illus- 
tration of this—inconsistencies revealed in the underlying assump- 
tions of the mechanistic psychologies. Moreover, the student should 
be encouraged to develop a philosophy of his own. 

When one dwells on the tremendous possibilities in the schools, for 
instance, in the secondary schools, where to-day we have more people 
over fourteen years of age than in all other countries combined, one 
senses the importance of having the teachers thoroughly grounded 
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in the subjects they are going to teach. Dr. Bagley proposes, accord- 
ingly, that four-year colleges have four years of biology, physics, and 
chemistry for the non-specializing student. If, upon this sort. of 
background, accompanied by consistent practice teaching, we pro- 
vide a course in which the teacher will be led and encouraged to reflect 
on the meaning, the rich significance, and the opportunity of the field 
of education, there is no telling what will happen. Some such pro- 
- gram might develop the living, vital teachers we so much need. 

Dr. Bagley believes that we might well make more use of the term 
“philosophy” in thinking about the program for the education of 
teachers. | 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR BAGLEY’S TALK 


- .In a brief discussion following Dr. Bagley’s address the question was put to 
him by Dr. Childs as to whether the curricula of normal schools and teachers 
colleges had moved very far in the direction of the interest. represented by this 
group to-day, that is, the interest in developing a philosophy of education. Dr. 
Bagley replied that the curricula: to date have not moved very. far in that 
direction. He stated, moreover, that he himself had opposed it on one ground, 
his deep concern that the teachers get a solid grounding in subject matter. He 
had been fearful that emphasis upon theory might interfere with the fulfillment 
of this need. Moreover, there has been a more or less natural tendency for the 
teachers colleges to offer courses in liberal arts. “This, together with the fact 
that the liberal arts colleges are offering courses in teacher training, has. tended 
to sustain emphasis upon the subject matters, and to preclude what otherwise 
might have been a larger development of general educational theory. 


THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


In accordance with a request, I came this morning with an outline, 
prepared to speak at any stage of the discussion desired. I have 
listened to all that has been said and have tried to take it all in and 
reconstruct what I-had previously been thinking in terms of the 
fresher light. I see as yet no reason to change my outline as such, 
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but the content is richer and clearer because of ‘the. discussion I 
have heard. O 7 | | 

As I see it, a course in philosophy of education or in principles of 
education should especially concern itself with the thinking of the 
educational problem in a greater entirety than any other single course 
can be expected to undertake. I quite agree with Dr. Cottrell that 
_- it cannot and should not try to do the whole thing—that would be 
- foolish and futile—but I believe it. is well that the teacher of philos- 


-_ ophy of education or. of educational principles, as he deals with the 


students, should feel a responsibility to get them to see, as best he 
can, the various individual lines ‘of study as but separated parts of | 
one problem. The teacher of psychology, the teacher of science, the 
teacher of history, the teacher of mathematics, or the teacher of. 
classroom. method—these people necessarily take a specialized point. — 
of view in their attack upon the educational problem. I should like 


to think of the teacher of philosophy or of principles as asking him- ~ - 


self, “How can I now ‘work with these students so that they will 
better look all around the problem of education; better see the prob- 
lem as one whole in its varied relationships? How can I help them 
to look deeper into the problem of education in these many relation- 


_. ships in order to get a more integrated point of view than otherwise 


they would have?’’ This, it seems to me, is the distinctive thing — 
which characterizes philosophy of education or principles of education. 

There are two aspects of this. At Yale, if I understand what they 
are doing, they are working in new and interesting fashion at the 
task of integrating the student’s outlook. They have all the pro- 
fessors working with the students at one and the same time.. For. 
the most part these students have had experience in education and 
have come together with the professors to think on the problem of 
education in the effort to get a more integrated view. This all-round 
integrated view is one aspect of our problem, but there is another. _ 
If I understand Dr. Brubacher, it is his interest, as representing phi- 
losophy of education, to see that along with the integrated view a 
deeper view is also considered. To me this second aspect is very. 
important, and I should like to keep away from the idea that there 
is any limit to the depth as one tries to see the whole. You can go 
around again and again and get deeper each time. | 
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With this process of the ever wider and ever deeper view as the 
central aim I should like next to analyze the process and ask: What, - 
- on the one hand, is the situation in which education is going on and 
what, on the other, is the correlative education that fits the situation? 
As I work with my students, as any teacher works with his students, 
we must ask about the situation in which the theory of education 
works and about the theory which will work in that situation. These 
two go together. They should fit like hand and glove. 

- As we look more closely at the situation, there seem to be two 
aspects that, at the present time, especially demand consideration. 
I will name them separately, though they are two aspects of the same 
thing. First we find the process of life, of experience, the world 
process, all that is going on, and I conceive this as being the most 
fundamental conditioning factor in our thinking, as throwing light 
on everything else. As we look at this inclusive process what does 


it tell us as to how to look at education? First and most. funda- 





mentally it tells us that it is a process which we are studying, not a 
world made once. for all; further that it is developing novelly, that 
we never know what will come and that we have to catch it as it 
comes (we have to deal with it therefore experimentally) ; that it is 
out of the process of dealing with this novelly developing, on-going - 
. ‘situation that we. get our fundamental conceptions of logic, of 
psychology, etc. All our conceptions we get in this way. This is one 
characteristic aspect of the educational situation. 

- The other aspect is the one which Dr. Counts has suggested, the 
social process as it confronts us in. 1932, our industrial world. This 
- is a fast-moving process, different in degree from anything that before 
. ever confronted. man, so. different in degree that it is different in 
kind from anything in history. This modern, swift-moving life cur- 
rent is so different from preceding times that we have to face it with 
new ways of thinking. We have brought our customary ways of 
thinking over from Plato and Aristotle. It is true that we modified 
them for science very greatly under Galileo and Newton, but now 
both Aristotle and Newton are out of date. We now have the im- 
perative demand to rethink our ways of looking at things. The old 
- static and atomistic logic no longer holds in the very rapid shift of 
'. civilization. Moreover, there are also other demands—the bigness 
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‘of our civilization, the interdependence of part and part, is new to 
history. It sweeps us along with it. We need new institutions to fit. 
Altogether we face the remaking of our cultural outlook. ° This, as I 
understand it, is what Dr. Counts had i in mind. It is, indeed, a very 
“sobering obligation. Os 3 

To repeat, then, our problem hes two correlative parts: on n the one - 
hand, an understanding of the more fundamental life process, and 
other more obvious and insistent social processes; on the other hand, 
the needed correlative educational theory. In the latter we must, 
first of all, remake our logic, for it was built on a theory that things 
do not change, that we can mark things off precisely from each other 


and give definite boundaries to them... That old logic will not serve — | 


any longer. We must remake our thinking along this line. Any 
teacher who is going to teach philosophy of education must himself 
have thought it through so that it permeates his way of thinking. | 
- Second, we must remake our conception of institutional life. We 
used to have the conception of institutions that they were given 
by God and so could not be changed, or were inherent in a fixed 
human nature, or were fixed in the nature of thought. Any way we 
looked at it, human institutions were fixed affairs. Now we have to 
see that in this changing, plastic, modern stream of affairs this will 
not hold. An institution is a way of coéperating so as to meet. a 
social situation, and, as such, may be expected to change when the 
situation changes.. Third, we must remake our psychology. We 
cannot—as until recently was tried—have a psychology based on— 
Newtonian physics, which believes it. possible to analyze everything, 
including man and life, into separate pieces and then put these pieces 
together again to make a whole. We cannot run life, or man, or | 
society on that basis. It simply won’t work. It breaks down when 
we try it. We have to think of each organism as some sort of whole 
which remakes itself continually as it’ meets situations. 

To sum up, the philosophy of education (or the principles of edu- — 
cation) has the unique task of helping students learn to face educa- 
tional problems in their all-roundness, that is, in the light of all their © 
pertinent bearings so far as reasonable study will. disclose them. — In 
the effort at this all-roundness depth also is required, because the 
deeper view often discloses more significant connections than would 
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~ otherwise appear. We must help our students to see all around and 
- to see the interrelatedness of affairs. We must help them to see that 
they cannot teach effectively by centering attention on one bit of sub- 
ject-matter. and disregarding its connection with other things, by 
centering attention on the child in school and disregarding the wider 
community environment; that they cannot regard the educational 
problem as separated. from other life problems, but must see it rather 
as connected with all other aspects of life.. From such a study some 
of us get especially the conception of the process of affairs as a_per- 
-petual becoming. Here we must help students to see that. it will 
not suffice to arrive at.a good solution, a good way of doing things. 
.. The changing situation will soon call this way into question. We 
must, instead, build:a realization of the necessity to reévaluate and 
remake constantly, to study the situation and remake our attitudes 
and our methods in accordance with it. Further, education in order 
to get its proper perspective must study the social setting in which it 
in fact operates. We do lip service to the idea that education exists 
to improve life, but at present we do little to connect it with life. 
' We must get our students to see this and to see the significance of the 
_present situation as one to be grappled with. Our modern industrial 
world is obviously in rapid change and shows an ever growing inter- 
dependence among both individuals and groups. While changes have 
been very rapid, many most important institutions, especially our 
political and economic systems, remain much as they originated in 
our early agrarian state. This cultural lag gives education its most 
inclusive and insistent task. The philosophy of education must lead 
in an effort to bring the profession of. education abreast of the de- 
- mands thus created by our changing civilization. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR KILPATRICK’S TALK 


Antz. Wouldn't you have to indoctrinate students with the view of metaphysics 
.. in order to get them to have that view? 

' Kilpatrick. 1 cannot sanction an indoctrination method. What I myself do is 
to begin with some very obvious things which, if sufficiently pursued, will lead 
to radically changing metaphysics, but I begin with plain. observations of 
changes. I go as deeply into them as the time will allow. By and large you 
have to think continually and not just every once in a while. Thinking does 
count. 
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- Counts. I once asked Lunarcharsky if he believed in indoctrinating children to 
Communism. No. Then were the children coming from his schools good Com- 

~.munists? Yes. How account for it? - Why, we just tell them ‘the truth: | 
_ Foresight in the social program, what about it? 

Kilpatrick. It plays just as big a part as you can get it to play with the values at 
stake. We could plan the next one hundred years but we could not be sure it. 
would be the best plan one hundred years from now. You can make a plan 


that no liquor shall be drunk in this country, but it is hard to carry out this — 


plan. You have to consider values you are losing as well as gaining. Plan as 

far as you can, but be sure the plan is the best you can have with the values 

you have at stake: 

' Harper. Children in school are indoctrinated dlewiie. You in a child: who 

takes for granted already that the way mother does things is the only right 
way, and the government of the United States is the only right government. 
If we try to make him think on the basis of facts, to reason things out, perhaps 
the attitude of repugnance toward not thinking things through will take care 
of the matter of indoctrination. ‘That is why the teacher does not do anything 
about changing the status quo. She takes it for granted as innocently as do 
‘the children she is teaching. _ : 

Bogoslovsky. It seems to me there is one next step extremely important for pro- 
gressive education. In progressive education we want instructors and students 
to live together. If we want to have teachers as guides to children we must 
have teachers who have ability to share with the children in that extracon- _ 
ceptual experience. What has been done in preparing teachers in developing 
ability to share in these experiences? __ 7 

‘Brubacher. There has always been change. Wouldn’t you. say that the question 
is. evaluating change—what is good and what is bad? 

Kilpatrick. Our predominant philosophies in. the western world had no place it in 
its scheme of values for change, no place-in its inherent process for change. 
Change was pushed to one side, given a relatively insecure place. I think you 
have to find your conceptions of all the things you work with.’ You must work 
out a scheme of values which you will use, not as fixed in advance, but you 
will have a general method of. attack. which you will make over more slowly, 
build a scheme of values which you will use tentatively every time you need jit. 

Horne. We are now in philosophy. I should like to refer to a neglected aspect 
of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy.. He is a modern Platonist: Dr. Dewey has said 
how highly he esteems Plato, how much he is indebted to Plato. The neg- 
lected aspect is in ““The Quest for Certainty,” the character of the universe as 
being both precarious and stable. Dr.. Dewey always -associates the concept 
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of change, concept of novelty, with the precarious, never with the concept of 
the stable. . That is the neglected: aspect of Dewey’s philosophy. 


The reader will long since have noted that the conference served 
to bring a vital question to the surface, then, as it were, to hang it 
up for further reference, and dip down again to unearth another, and 
another, etc. The chairman ventured to collect and summarize sev-. 
eral of these questions, and to put them in a form challenging to him- 
self, as a teacher of general educational theory, hoping that the chal- . 


 Jenge thus formulated might meet with some general consent. This 


summary follows. 


1. What kind of world view am I teaching? Is it sensitive to 
the current changing knowledge of things? Am I clear as to ~ 
the function of a world view in a life, particularly in the life 
of the teacher? 

2. Has my conception of the individual, the learner, been made 
operative in terms of a changed biological and psychological — 
outlook? . | 

- 3. Have I squared my teaching of educational theory to the actuali- 
ties and to the demands of a society in process of becoming a 
new society? Do I dare to picture some part of a social pro- 
gram? Can I see the need of planning and provide for it with- 
out falling into the errors of “absolutism?” Is-such leadership. 
properly a role of the educator and of the schools? . 


4. Can I justify the course in theory which I am giving in relation 
to the teacher’s need of mastery of the materials and the knowl- 
edge in which he will deal as a teacher? Is this relationship © 
vital and clear? 

5. Do'l penetrate to the real loyalties of the people with whom I 
am dealing? How deal with real loyalties and maintain free- 
dom of intelligence? 

6. Does my conception of the good life appear to me to be com- 
prehensive enough? 


_7. Am I blinded to all else but change? Or have I an adequate con- _ 


servatism ? 








GENERAL SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR 
7 HIGH SCHOOL" 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers. College 


HIS is a scientific age. Within the memory of living men there 

have been more numerous and probably more important dis- 
coveries in the field of science than in all the preceding history of 
_ the world. Scarcely a minute in the life of a child to-day is spent 
without contact with some invention that science has made possible. 
On every side there are phenomena, natural or created by genius, that 
knowledge makes intelligible, interesting, and useful. Consequently 
science deserves a greater place in education than ever before. 

For several decades this has been recognized, but the enrollments 
in science classes have not increased as rapidly as was expected. As. . 
a matter of fact, there have been in most of the subjects significant — 
proportional decreases. According to. the United States Office of | 
Education, the percentage of those taking physics declined in thirty-. 
eight years from 21.36 to 7.13, chemistry from 9.62 to 7.31, and in 
twenty-three years the percentage in physiology classes declined from 


3 28. 03 to 2.71. Even the percentage in general science, a subject that ~~ 


_ is supposed to have taken up much of the slack, declined i in the six 
_years following 1922 from 17-70 to 16.93. 

_ The reasons for the failure of science to achieve as large a place 
in the curriculum as its advocates hoped are complex and not wholly 
clear.. Doubtless the competition from other subjects, some almost 
_impregnably established by tradition and all more or less sharing in 
_ the recent renaissance, has been a chief reason. Other reasons, one 
is led to suspect, are the failure of science advocates to agree suffi- 
ciently on the courses and on the detailed content that should be 
taught, and a too academic plan of procedure. Relatively few sec- 
ondary school students become science specialists. Even those who | 


* This presentation is by a student of general education and of. the junior high school, but never 
a teacher of science.—Epitor. 
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do, as well as all others, need an introduction simplified to suit imma- 
turity; and-as there is no guarantee that any junior high school pupil: 
will have an advanced course in any special science, everyone should, . 
before he is permitted to leave school, be given a preparation for: } 
his assured needs and also. some understanding of the wealth: of 


_. satisfactions available to him from the pursuit of higher studies. 





These things general science courses have been created to do. 

The objectives of general science in the junior high school will . 
first be presented and discussed. They have been determined by - 
application of the Golden Rules of Education and in light of the 
special functions of the intermediate school. The former comprise a — 
simple philosophy ‘holding that the first duty of the school is to 
teach people to do better the desirable things that they are likely 
to.do anyway, and that another duty is to reveal higher activities . 
and to make them both desired and maximally possible. An informal © 
inventory was made of the needs of science by representative citizens. 
and of its possible values to whatever extent they may have been. 
realized. Although undoubtedly incomplete, this inventory discovers. 
the objectives toward which a general science course should aim. 
They fall under six main heads. 


1. Utility. General science should teach pupils to know what - 
the utilitarian values of science are, how science is applied to make 
life safer and easier—to prevent disaster and disease, to maintain . 
and improve health, to help men escape superstition. Science should 
make pupils aware of applications by inventors that lessen labor — 
or make possible comforts; should teach them to use them with | 
economy, effectiveness, and intelligent understanding; to give them 
such repair as is possible; to secure better implements and practice, - 
and the like. This objective is so generally sought that it needs little 
or no supporting argument. Every general science course is founded 
on the assumption that it will enable its pupils to do better the desir- 
able things that they are likely to do in some way or other, and that . 
it will reveal and make somewhat possible to them higher activities 
which, without training, they would not know or practice. 

2. Appreciation. . ‘“The world is so full of a number of things” 
of scientific interest and importance that courses should definitely 


attempt to make pupils aware of them and appreciative of them. 
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Biers are the sleinitebitibn of natural -land structures, the stars and 
planets, the weather, heat, light, electricity and machines, chemistry | 
jn all its phases, archaeology, flowers, shrubs and trees, fish, reptiles, . 
_ birds,. bees, butterflies, spiders and ants, anatomy, health, and a 


thousand other things. Without education one can have but a limited 
world; with it even everyday experiences are rich in the number of _ 


' meaningful phenomena with which | the world teems. Science teach- 


ing should not only make pupils conscious of these common, interest- 


_ ing, and important. phenomena, but it should also impart to. them 
something of the romance in them. Kipling gives some appreciation 


of this in his poem “The Miracles.” 
Pupils of junior high school age already have a great wasiety 


of interests in science, but of course the number of phenomena. of 


which they have become aware is only a small fraction of those that: 
exist and that are not only possible but also important for every 


-- educated person to appreciate. A general science course should, then, 


seek to increase the number of interests that pupils have. This is 
an objective that should not be sought incidentally; it should be as 


fully accepted as that of utility, and as consistently sought. Of course 3 


the mere study of-a science textbook will set up some interests; but 
Meister has. shown that fifteen texts treat on the average from 21 
to 64 per cent of the interests that children already have. Acceptance 
of the creation of interests as an objective will carry with it the 
obligation definitely to seek it by every means possible. One teacher - 
reports using a “science hunt.” He divided the class into. small 


_groups and sent each one over a carefully chosen route to report every 
-. detail of a scientific nature that he could find. Other teachers have 


used popular talks, readings, specimens, and the like. _ Ingenuity will 
find many effective methods. | , 
At the first stages of adolescence the scientific interests of pupils 


~ begin to vary somewhat according to sex, though of course the great 
‘majority of phenomena may appeal to boys. and to girls alike. 
_For many years science courses have been more masculine: than 
feminine in their appeal. _Whatever sex differences there are should 
‘be recognized and provided for. The appreciative function of a 


science course is just as important in the life of a girl as it is in 
that of a boy. 
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A general science course should also increase the variety of every 
pupil’s interests and deepen the significance of those interests. It 
is not unusual to find a pupil enthusiastic about radio, butterflies, or: 
birds’ eggs, but ignorant of almost all other scientific interests and 
even oblivious to them. It is only to be expected that some | 
phenomena, will make a stronger appeal to one individual than to 
others; but each pupil should have revealed to him a large variety 
so that he may be generally aware of the richness of the world about 
him and at the same time find those interests that he wishes to 
continue and to extend. Education should develop, as far as time 
permits, the interests, either discovered or created, and set-up such 
appetites as will insure a carrying-on, either in higher schools or in - 
one’s leisure time. The course should endeavor to give not only 
acquaintance but also such understandings as result in intellectual 
comfort and satisfaction. This comes from an appreciation of mean- © 
ings, significances, and implications. 

Interests should be set up at this age in pure sciences as well as in 
‘the utilitarian. Much of the former kind eventually results in prac- | 
tical application; but what is perhaps even more important, it. in- 
volves the most fascinating detective work that the ingenuity of man - 
has ever been able to devise. Sherlock Holmes never was-as clever 
as Keppler, Pasteur, and scores of modern scientists. . It is more 
interesting as well as more important for youth to learn of scientific - 
- researches. and to appreciate, so far as they are able, the general 
techniques that have been used. The search for truth, whether it 
has an immediate utilitarian application or not, is the greatest dif- 
ferentiating characterization of intellectual man. As such, its ap- 
preciation should be an important objective of secondary education. 

The general science course can make a contribution to citizenship . 
also by developing appreciation of the contributions of science to 
public life. Every good citizen, in order that he may vote and. act 
intelligently, should understand the part that science plays in con-.: 
servation of natural. resources and of life, in public utilities of all | 
kinds, in transportation, in communication, in water power uses, in | 
water and milk supply, in sewage disposal, in abating the smoke nui- 
sance, and in all other phases of communal life. On such topics” 
general science should codperate closely with the courses in civics. 
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Appreciation can be greatly increased by the reibietion of abstract 
principles. A pupil can learn the theory of the lever, for instance, 


_ but he is likely to understand it only when he-is led to see it ina 
crowbar, a seesaw, the human arm, or the hanging of a door. An. 


important function, then, of general science is to increase appreciation 


‘by showing the objective applications of scientific principles, ‘by 


making theory concrete. Specimens, models, pictures, field trips, 


-. and construction all contribute to this’ end and should be abundantly 
used. zs 


3. Avocation.. This ideation is ‘closely lated to the preceding 
one. Leisure time has greatly increased during the past few decades 


and apparently still:is increasing, largely because science and. the _ 


inventions based on its principles: have enabled man to do more 


work inless time. The wise use of leisure time is one of the main 
objectives generally accepted for education. There is little profit in 
struggling to gain more leisure unless. one has something satisfying 


to do with it. Literature, the drama, the movies; and sports are 


‘most frequently thought of in this connection, but science. also has 
an important contribution to make to leisure. When one considers: 
- the satisfactions that may come from even a small knowledge of the — 
many phases of science, it is remarkable that the teachers of the - 


subject have so neglected this objective. While relatively few 
students can be made specialists in physics, chemistry, or biology, 
almost all can be led to develop enough interest in such subjects to 


use their leisure time worthily in pursuing them and in applying their © 


knowledge for appreciation of the world about them and of the 
work of. others. 

For his leisure time every man should: have a hobby. There 
should be something from all his experiences so interesting. to him 
that he finds in it recreation, and fun, rest from his labors. What 


offers more inviting hobbies than science? It is not difficult for | 


the educated man to think of.a hundred attractive phases: the study 
of bees, the development of corn, the improvement of. flowers or 
chickens, the radio, the construction of labor-saving devices in the 
home, the collection of geologic or other specimens, the forecasting 
of the weather, the uses of a telescope, the applications of chemistry, 
are only a few illustrations. A general science course can make.a 


considerable contribution to the future happiness of its pupils by 
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definitely attempting to discover and develop interests, to set up ~ 
hobbies, and to show how they may be carried on independently. 

Another contribution that science has to make for leisure time’ 
is its literature. That it is already enjoyed by many is evidenced by 
the number of magazines and books of a scientific nature now pub-. 
lished. Several studies have: shown the popularity with children | 
of Popular Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, and Science and 
Invention, magazines profusely illustrated and with only the most | 
elementary reading matter. Others somewhat more advanced and 
containing in every issue something that can be read with pleasure . 
even by adolescents are the Scientific Monthly’ and the Scientific - 
American. Many other magazines, such as the Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner's, Harpers, and the Literary Digest, contain occasional 
popular articles on science topics. 

In books there is an embarrassing wealth of material for children, | 
youths, and adults.. Every topic in the general science course can be 
supplemented by the most fascinating literature. Often a scholarly 
book, such as Professor William Morton Wheeler’s Bussey Lectures,’ 
yields passages that will be read with avidity by junior high school 
pupils. If the course contains a consideration of insects, there are | 
available Charles D. Steward’s ‘“The Bee’s Knees” (Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1925) and “The Pastor and the Bees” (Atlantic Monthly, 
July, 1928), Maeterlinck’s The Life of the Bee and Termites, 
- Dunsany’s The Flight of the Queen, Fabre’s The Life of the Bee 
and Hunting Wasps. 

If the topic is geology, there are the Handbooks of Our National 
Parks, W. T. Lee’s Stories in Stone, Helprin’s The Earth and Its 
_. Story, Hawkesworth’s Strange Adventures of a Pebble, David Starr | 

-Jordan’s “The Story of a Stone” (in Science Sketches), Nathaniel - 
Shaler’s Aspects of the Earth, and the fascinating chapter in Hen- 
' shaw Ward’s Evolution for John Doe. The last mentioned book: 


gives a description of an imaginary moving picture of the North | 


_ American continent, the exposures being made once every five thou- — 
_ sand years... It is of course desirable that the teacher shall be himself 


* Notable in this magazine has been the series of articles prepared. for broadcasting by mem- . 
bers of the Smithsonian Institution Staff. 

* Social Life among the Insects—a series of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Bostca . 
im- March, 1922. Harcourt, Brace, 1923. _ 375 pp. 
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fond of. such reading and habituated to it in order that he may inflame 


the interest of pupils and wisely direct. them to what is attractive, 


sound,. and profitable. 


There is already a distinct activity on the part. of progressive 


English teachers to use in their courses readings from science. 
Although this is-a commendable practice, it challenges teachers of 
science. Why should they not choose the literature and direct the 
supplementary readings in their own field? ‘The results are likely 
to contribute largely to science knowledge and, what is even more 


important at this point, to initiate interests. that may develop into 


a wholesome avocational activity. A beginning can well be made 
by once reading to a class some “purple patch” from a selected book 
_or magazine or by a definite reference to some such passage. after 
a topic has been discussed in class, a specimen exhibited, a phe- 
nomenon observed on a-trip to the fields, an industry, or a museum, 
or an interest is noted in some experience or. current news item. It 
is not likely to be sufficient, however, merely to give references, even 
definite ones, to single fascinating passages. The teacher should 
follow up the reading by conferences (not rigid examinations), clear- 
ing up difficulties; showing implications that. the pupil may have 
missed, and suggesting other readings on the same or closely related 
topics.. Children must be carefully convoyed over barren beginnings 
before they can be trusted to advance surely into the richness of 
science literature. The assistance of a competent librarian will be 
of great value. 


For pleasurable and profitable 1 use. of leisure time, pupils should : 


also be introduced to museums. and .other collections of a scientific 


nature and taught how to use them. Observation of the visitors in — - 


‘museums will reveal that few know how to enjoy and to profit from 
even the best collections; they are likely to wander aimlessly about, 
attracted by only the more obvious specimens. .No detailed exposi- 


tion can be given here of the best procedures, but certainly any skillful © 


teacher can show a class. of children better and: more satisfying 
techniques of observation than those usually practiced in a museum. 


A museum visit must be prepared for and followed up to insure. 


that what has been seen is understood; supplementary readings and 
visits should be suggested and encouraged by such means as seem 
wise. .Professor Davis once had his. students at. Harvard make a 
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-- model of a varied seacoast into which water simulating tides could be | 
flowed: Attached to the details of the model were numerous threads ~ 
 leading.to cards on which were written questions that directed atten- © 
tion to what was significant and important, thus insuring that observa- 
tion would be directed to the phenomena that were illustrated. This 

is very suggestive of what a teacher may do for many exhibits. A. 
- child himself will enjoy preparing for others such questions on some-. 
thing concerning which. his interest has led him to gain knowledge. 
Instruction in how to use museum collections should be profitable for 
several objectives. It will be of vast value if it sets up interests 
' that continue so that later each individual has another resource | 
for his leisure time. 

‘Finally to be mentioned under this objective of science teaching 
is instruction in how to make walks in fields, woods, as well as travel 
in general, more enjoyable and profitable. This instruction is similar 
to that suggested for museum visiting; but as the phenomena are. 
_more diffused and less obvious, children will need even more help 
- and direction to find and appreciate them. Every community has_ 
environments and sometimes parks as well as industries which af- 
ford an abundance of interests if people know where they are and © 
how to find and understand them and their significances. Inci- ' 
dentally, teaching that reveals these interests at the same time tends 
to set up habits that take people out into the open with healthy — 
_ results.. Travel on railroad trains or in motor cars can be made much. ° 
more enjoyable if youth is educated to an interest in the fauna, the ~ 
flora, the heavenly bodies, the geology, the weather, and the sig- — 
nificances of their phenomena. Acquaintance, for example, with the _ 
guidebooks published by the United States Geological Survey® will . 
- open the eyes of all travelers over the Northern Pacific Railway, the 
‘Union Pacific, with a side trip to Yellowstone Park, the Santa. Fe, 
with a side trip to the Grand Canyon, and the Coast Line Route 
by Mt. Shasta. | 

4. Social Contacts. Although this is not an objective to be directly 
sought, perhaps, as the others are, a knowledge of science makes 
~ possible many social contacts. . People who know and are interested 
in the same things are drawn together formally in clubs or informally 
~ to their mutual pleasure and profit. It enables one to have some 

" * Bulletins 611, 612, 613, and 614. 
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degree of appreciation of. other men’s work, to talk to them intelli- 
gently about it, and thus:to find other contacts that serve as a social 
bond. The integration of citizens is generally recognized as desir- 
able, but much less is made of the intellectual basis for it than 
might well be done. Almost everyone has had the experience of 
making delightful acquaintances and of developing friendships that 
were begun in a.common knowledge of bugs, flowers, machinery, or 
the stars; and everyone has been able, or wished that he could be, | 
to listen with interest. and to draw. out by intelligent questions 

a specialist in some field of science. The social contacts that result 
from an interest in any of the phases of science are profitable by- 
products of teaching. | | | bs 

5. Scientific Attitudes. Although this is usually one of the first 

objectives of science teaching to be’stated, it has had far less attain- 
‘ment than its values promise... Man, even though “educated” in 
science, is still too. often moved by superstition and still continues un- 
scientific practices of many kinds. Mental laziness demanding super- 
natural explanations for perfectly natural phenomena and satisfied 
with “It beats all!” is closely akin to superstition. For the failure 
to attain more complete success there are at least three reasons. 
First, it is difficult to find clear-and full statements of just what the 
scientific method is. There has been much discussion of it on a 
philosophic level, but popular expositions such: as may be compre- 
hended by pupils in the earlier years of secondary education are 
indeed rare. Teachers often talk of it and in part practice it without 
- even making a clear and comprehensive statement for their own 
guidance. “ 

A second reason is that so much teaching of science itself fails to 
follow a truly scientific ‘method... Memorizing facts and principles 
presented by teacher and by text-is necessary, but it contributes little 
to this. desired end.. Even the usual laboratory method often inhibits 
rather than encourages use by the pupils of the method of science. _ 
. When a manual directs a pupil in every step that he must take in- 

performing a task, the significance of which he inadequately compre- 
_hends, it is discouraging: scientific procedure... Certainly if science 
. teaching is to inculcate the methods of science, it must. consistently 
use them, make them understood by pupils, and. guidé them in its use 
to successful and satisfying results. 
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Third, there is too much assumption that such scientific methods as 
are used will be automatically and inevitably transferred to other _ 
situations.. Many teachers who ridicule the idea of general transfer 

- from: the study of Latin or mathematics implicitly. believe that it 
will follow from science. That it may be probable teachers of science 
must use the scientific method, make pupils aware of what it is, direct: 
them in its use in a great variety of situations, and insure such appre- 

-ciation of its superiority in securing satisfactions that pupils will. 
endeavor to use it independently. ~ 

These are postulated as the essentials of the scientific method that: 
early adolescents can-comprehend and be led to use in some measure: . 
understanding of a problem, perhaps of a hierarchy of problems; 
accuracy and completeness of observation; openmindedness and hon" 
esty of record; invention of hypotheses; intelligent and patient search. . 
for verification; dissatisfaction with the unproved. It would seem 
that a reading of selections from the biographies of scientists, espe- 
cially of the pioneers, would throw much light on the scientific method. -— 
~The ‘marvelous observations and deductions, for .example, that 

Aristotle made in his study of the mollusc long before the microscope _ 
was invented; the patience and painstaking of Fabre; the richness of — 
Pasteur in making hypotheses; the genius of Darwin in drawing 
deductions from masses of data; the openmindedness of Galileo in . 
considering rival theories and in working toward their verification 
—all these should help to give appreciation of the scientific method —. 
and admiration for it. But'no method can be used without a richness 
of information. . No phrase is more notable in the biographies of  ~ 
great scientists. than “He happened to notice.” But the scientist 
notices because he is looking for something, and what he observes 
takes on. significance because he relates it to much knowledge 

previously acquired. Consequently pupils must be led to appreciate . 

the fact that they must acquire many facts in order to use the ideal.” 
methods most effectively. ) 

6. Preparation. A final objective of general science to be men- 
tioned is that it should. prepare for the later successful study of more. 

specialized sciences. This is often considered to mean only that pupils 
should learn accurately and retain many facts and principles and that. . 

they should acquire some skill in the proper manipulation of micro- 

scopes and other apparatus. It does mean this, of course; but it 
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‘should mean much more. Especially in the junior high school it % 
should find. and create interests, direct them until they: are strong 
enough to persist; it should establish attitudes favorable to science. 


and. its methods; and it should reveal where: satisfactions can. be 
found, in specialized: courses and elsewhere. Unless knowledge is | 


. accompanied by interest and favoring attitudes, it is very likely to - 





be largely lost and no more of the same kind sought. And when there 
are created desires and appetites, preparation is not complete until 
the pupils know something of the nature of. advanced: specialized 
courses and of the institutions in which they are adequately presented. ~ 


This article is to be continued in the May issue of the Record. . 
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A METHOD OF MODIFYING A 
PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM’ 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND RUTH MAY STRANG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


F A liberal education is “preparation for livelihood and leisure 
L alike” and “‘subtends the arc of life from the nursery to.old age,” | 
then professional education is an integral part of a liberal education, 


- and, accordingly, will include the immediate and marginal content 
which is useful in the successful performance of the duties required 
in various occupations. It is important, therefore, to know. the 
_ activities required in a particular vocation and to determine the pro- 
_ fessional courses which furnish the knowledge and skills needed in the 


performance of these duties. 
The content of a professional course may be studied by any of the 


‘methods of curriculum construction now in use: by ascertaining the 


content’ of courses offered at the present time; by obtaining the 


‘opinion of leaders in education as to worth-while content; and by 


analyzing the activities to be carried on in the profession. A com- 
bination of all methods would doubtless be most profitable. The 
study of existing courses would serve to disseminate the best which 


has been evolved in particular institutions. Leaders in education 


with a broad view of objectives should be able to suggest aspects of 
race. experience which they consider most valuable for professional 


_ training. The analysis. of activities should furnish a practical basis’ 
- fordetermining the content of courses offering training for vocations. | 


A fourth method, proposed and applied in this study, is the method 


of evaluation of a professional course on the basis of its subsequent -. 


usefulness in the field. Students who have taken specialized training 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Miss Jessica Linneman for her efficient assistance in. this 


_ study... 
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should ‘be able, after a few years in a position, to point out the 
phases of their professional work which have been of value to them 
as well as those which have been worthless or of little value. Presi- 
dents of several institutions who have obtained alumni opinion" con- 
cerning the quality of instruction given by the staff members? have 
found such opinion valuable. There are, possibly, the following dis- 
eae ah in this. method: 

. Students may feel difident about reporting adverse criticism 
to: hide instructors. 

2. Those who did not obtain deiirable positions or were dissatis- 
fied with the course for other reasons might not reply. 

3. Students may fail to. recognize important ‘and influential. but 
intangible values of certain phases of instruction. 

4. Those replying may be too greatly influenced in judging the 
‘actual professional value of the course by such factors as the per- 
sonality of the instructor and the method of presentation. 

In spite of its limitation, alumni opinion has proved useful ‘in 
answering the following questions which may be grouped under four 
topics: 


A. Positions Held 


1. What types of positions are held by (a): students who have 
completed their work for the master’s degree, with a major in the. 
field of educational and social guidance of women and girls? - (b) 
students who have not yet obtained the master’ s degree? (c) stu- 
dents who have taken the major. course. in two consecutive terms 
of the academic year? (d) students who have taken the major 
course in summer sessions? 


B. Duties Performed 
. What specific types of duties are sides performed by graduates 
inchaded i in the study? 
C. Knowledge and Skills 
1.. What knowledge and skills are needed in performing the duties ? 


1G. C. Brandenburg, “Successful Alumni—What They Do and What They. Think.” © Studies in 
Higher Education, XY1. Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Indiana, 1930. 

* William S. Gray (Ed.), The Training of College Teachers, p. 42. - University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill, 1930. 
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BD. Phases. of Professional Training Found Useful 


helpful ? 


-2. Of other courses. taken in graduate study, which ones have 
been found valuable? 


3... In which courses were the knowledge and skills acquired which. . 


- are.used in performing duties ? 


NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF CASES 


Of the 350 questionnaires sent in the spring of 1930 to the stu- - 
‘dents who, during the three previous years, had enrolled in at least’ 


_ one section of the major course, 159, or 45 per cent, were returned. 


Table I shows that the total numbers were almost equally distributed . 


TABLE I 






































. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF PeopLe REPLYING 
: SUMMER Stupents Tak- 
Procress Towarp Master's Decree SESSION inG CouRSES Tora 
STUDENTS Durinc Aca- 
pEMIC YEAR 
‘Work Completed........ aeneiniedl 22 63 85 
Work Three-fourths Completed. . 20 2 22 
Work One-half Completed....... 14 I 15 
Work One-fourth Completed... .. ° 15 
. No Progress toward M. A. ..... 7 ° 7 
Progress Not Indicated ......... 6 | 9 15 
> eee heheh sw akies | 84 75 | 159 
ei | 





: Which phases of the major course have proved to be definitely 








between summer session students and those taking courses in the win- 


ter and spring sessions. The summer session students are a more 


mature group and usually have a better background of experience in © 


advisory work than the students studying during the regular academic 
year. More than half the total number had completed the require- 
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ments. for the master’s degree at the time of filling out the ques- 
‘tionnaire and the others, as may be seen in Table I, were in various. 
stages of progress toward the master’s degree. All but three stu- 
dents who studied during the academic year completed their require- 
ments for the master’s degree promptly... The summer. session 
students, also, have shown considerable. persistence in continuing 
their study until they have secured the degree. 


POSITIONS OCCUPIED AFTER TAKING PROFESSIONAL TRAINING — 


One interesting fact to be noted in. Table IT is that almost three- *% 
. fourths of the students studied who now occupy the position of 
dean of girls took their professional training in. summer sessions, 
whereas forty per cent of the group now serving as deans of women 
studied during the academic year. A possible explanation of these 
facts may be found in the greater. ease with which college deans can 
secure leaves of absence, and in the greater tendency on the part of — 
high school administrators to. select a member of their faculty as. 
dean and to ask her to secure professional training as best she may. 
Usually the easiest way to secure such setts is. to ) take a summer 
session course. 

A second interesting fact shown in Table IT j is the frejesncy with . ; 
which assistant deans are appointed from the winter session group: 
This is to be expected since the position of assistant dean is one pecu- 
liarly suited to the younger students in the winter and spring classes. 
Seven of the eight assistant deans completed the requirements for 
the master’s degree in the two séssions of the academic year. 

A third fact of interest is the number—s6, or 35 per cent of the - 
total cases—who have returned to teaching or administrative posi- 
tions. At first thought, this relatively large number of students not — 
holding positions as deans suggests that the professional course has 
failed to function, either by selecting students not suited to the work . 
or by failing to give adequate preparation to students who possess 
- the necessary personal qualifications. Certain factors should be con-- 
sidered, however, before making such a judgment. Students who 
have gone into other types of administrative work may have pre- 
ferred these positions; those who have taken teaching positions. un-: 
doubtedly perform the personnel functions connected with teaching 
more effectively because of their professional training. . The increased 
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TABLE II 


. .Various Positions: Hep 1N THE SPRING OF 1930 BY MemBers or Att Groups 

































































Pos!TIoN — — ‘Sue: ToTaL 

Group sion Groups es 
| ar Girls bet eee kkiews beehceecs 28 1 39 
Dean of Women bv ehha qe dae Ghasasen’ 10 19 29 
Assistant Dean . ‘a —— egy ane I 7 8. 
Director of. Guidance and. Diniotited pe 3 3 6 
Supervisor weeheedes's bethnebagincietuac 2 4 6 
Schonell Emocwtiwe (os. soc'occ ccc s cc cces: 5 I 6 
Academic Rs ee I I 2 
|. Director of Residence . eee aback as 2 ° 2 
Social ices Oh Aaa abe dpe pes ote ) 2 2 

| Feacher ......... yhated ES SI 17 13 aa : e 

College GT Sst wind aweeaee see) I 3 4 
Head of Department ..........5+.... 4 6 10 
SNR: sia ccxienesnnesh peheginns ° 2 2 
Position not Gn wiwkemmuwhees 10 3 13 
ESE eee ee Pe ETE mre 84 75 159 





‘insight into the rdle of the teacher as a personnel worker is well 
expressed by one student who said: “After I had taken the major - 
course for deans, I saw more clearly the opportunities. which the 


classroom teacher has for constructive advisory work.” 


Thirty-six of those not officially appointed as deans performed 73. : 
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advisory duties. . Serving. as class adviser was nomatieiic’ 12 times; 
“sponsoring various types of clubs, 10 times; coaching plays, 7 times; 
serving as girls’ counselor, 4 times; directing athletics, 4 times; and- 
_ directing extracurricular activities,. assisting with social affairs, and 
the supervision of dormitories, less than 3 times each. This indi- 
cates a much more active participation than that found among teach- 
ers in general. ; 
‘That a large number of teachers do become deans after taking 
the major course for deans is shown by. the fact that in the group 
completing requirements for the master’s degree, only 11 were deans 
before taking the professional training whereas 34 became deans the 
first year after completing the major course. ‘This question of the 
‘extent to which students enter the field in which they have secured 


professional training will be discussed in greater detail in another 
article. 


DUTIES PERFORMED 


The method used to obtain the list of advisory duties given in this . 
‘study was different from that used in determining the lists given in 
other. previously published studies. Those codperating were asked © 
“to. think over the duties they had performed during the past week, - 
the past month, the past year” and to list the specific knowledge and . 
skills used or needed in their performance. They were also asked | 
‘to write in a separate column the name of the course in which they 
chad acquired the particular knowledge and skills listed. This method 
offers the. possibility of arriving at a list of outstanding duties; it 
does not yield so complete and all-inclusive a summary as a check 
_- list does. , 

Table III shows that personal advisement of students and super-. 
vision of the social program were the two phases of the work upon _ 
which most attention was.focused. Many of the duties classified un- 
der personal advisement were related to discipline and to other types — 
of personality problems. Conferring with committees and with in-_. 
dividual students regarding student activities, sponsoring clubs, plan-. 
ning the social program, supervising social affairs, and. working with 
the student council were the chief activities relating to the social 
program and extracurricular activities. 

. Conferences regarding study habits, failure ‘in courses, choice of 
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TABLE Ill 


Types or Duties PERFORMED 





Duties ReLtatinc To— 


 FREQuency oF MENTION BY STUDENTS Wuo , 


Hap ComPpLeTeD— 
























































\% M.A. 
M.A. | 34 M.A.| % M.A. lornoWork| Total 
toward 
Degree 
Social. Program Including Extra- 

Curricular Activities .......... 106 31 23 49 209 
Personal Advisement of Students..| 87 41 17 25 170 
Educational Guidance .......... 47 19 14 18 98 
Vocational Guidance ...,........ 30 7 4 9 50 
Office Routine and Management ..| . 24 14 5 1 54 
Research and Curriculum Revision 27 8 ° 12 47 
Housing and Control of Physical 

Se 35 5 3 2 45 
‘| Committee Work and Conferences 
RE SS ne 27 6 6 ° 39 
SS le wok ual» é'n4eu eee 22 5 I 3 31 
Orientation of Freshmen ........ II I 3 3 18 
| Making Speeches and Writing | 

Articles MER Gita ee kincenicen 10 4 ° I 15 
Religion inte binds heneiaerhn he 7 ° re) I 8 

TOPE LON A ee 85 . 22 IS 37 159 














courses, and choice of college are included under educational: guid- 
ance. Guidance in choice of vocation, finding part-time work, and 
securing positions for students after graduation are classified under 
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- yocational guidance. . Under research and curriculum revision are 
~ included such items as revising chapters in a health text, planning a 
unit.of work on “study of the girl and her. relations to family and — 
community,” planning health program, reorganizing physical educa- 
tion curriculum, study of academic and social maladjustment . of a 
_ group of students with low test ratings, study of “college success _ 
of our high school graduates,” survey of social life on the campus, 
study of students warned at mid-term to discover reasons for. poor 
scholarship, and study of scholarships and placement. Only seven 
activities having to do with religion were mentioned. These included 
answering questions of students concerning religion, discussing. reli- 
gious subjects in class, supervising chapel service, and advising with 
the Y.W.C.A. on the campus. - 

This brief summary of duties was necessary in order to study. 


further knowledge and skills needed by students i in performing these 
duties. 7 , 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS NEEDED . 


Various items of knowledge needed in the different professions 
were mentioned 1,047 times, and skills, 527 times, making a total 
of 1,574. Approximately half of these were reported by the 85_ 
students who had obtained. their master’s degree. 

This detailed list of knowledge and skills furnishes excellent sug- 
gestions as to content in professional courses for students. preparing 
for the work of dean or adviser. Only a few of the most interesting 
or most frequently mentioned items on the complete list. can be de- 
scribed here. 

Social Program. Knowledge relating to the social program was 
mentioned 259 times. . Among the items reported was knowledge of 
the social needs of young people, of the principles and practices of 
chaperonage, of the values of different clubs and leisure activities, 
of the social responsibilities and conventions involved in the situation, 
and of social psychology and sociology. Skill: in initiating; super- 
vising, and directing girls’ activities, in evaluating. results: of the 
Social program, in entertaining, and in developing in students.a de- © 
sire for high standards in social affairs was mentioned 76 times. 

Educational Guidance. Knowledge of educational psychology, of — 
how to interpret and use standardized tests, of college entrance and 
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graduation requirements, of individual differences, of effective meth. - 
ods of study, of factors in failure was mentioned 159 times. Some - 
of the skills listed were skills in giving intelligence tests, in making 
academic schedules to meet the needs of students as: well as gradua- 
tion and college. entrance requirements, and in helping students to 
budget their time wisely. 

Vocational Guidance. In vocational counseling the need of in-- 
formation concerning the requirements, hazards, opportunities, and 
openings in vocations, factors to be considered in choosing a career, 
opportunities for part-time employment, and general principles of 
guidance was mentioned 80 times. ‘The skills needed were skills in — 
making contacts with industries, in analyzing the individual, in 

securing information concerning the local employment situation, in. ~ 
conducting vocational guidance interviews, and in initiating a voca- 

tional guidance program. | ‘4 

Other Phases. of Individual. Advisement. A total of 115 items 
such as the psychological factors operating in maladjustment and 
specific facts bearing upon various types of counseling problems were 
reported.. The emphasis on. counseling techniques is. indicated: by 
_the fact that the need of these skills was mentioned 165 times. 
_ These techniques in the order of frequency of mention follow: inter. . 
view, daily schedule, and case study. 

Health. Knowledge of factors affecting health, such as diet, ined 3 
the effect of smoking, and part-trme work; the theory underlying a 
health program, and the relation of the dean to the health work of 
the institution were mentioned 76 times. Twelve of these deans and — 
advisers felt the need of skill in planning a health program and in. - 
cooperating with the nurse, physical education department, and | 
parents. 

Records and Other Routine Matters. Fifty-seven items of knowl- 
edge of this type were reported—knowledge of the equipment needed 
for the office, of the interpretation and use of school records, of © 
office organization, and of the best type of record forms to use. 
Skill in the use of these records, in organizing the work of the office, 
in directing assistants, in composing and dictating letters, and in - 
keeping essential records was mentioned 34 times. 

Research. Knowledge of worth-while research problems in the - 
-dean’s field, of the best methods of collecting and treating data, and 
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_ of correct form in reporting investigations, and skill in making : 
studies of campus problems, and in using the simple tools of research, © 


were reported in all 20 times. References to immediately useful © 


local investigations were not included under this heading. 


Religion and Morals.. The number of times religious. knowledge 
and skills were mentioned is surprisingly small, indicating that very | 
little direct instruction or guidance in religion is given by the advisers _ 
. represented in this group. But since religion at its best permeates 


all living, the adviser may havea great deal of indirect influence on -— 


‘the religious and moral attitudes and activities of her students. A 
need of knowledge of practical theology, religious agencies, religious 
programs on the campus, and of the common personal religious ie 
problems of. students exists. . 


PHASES OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOUND ‘USEFUL. 


The phases of professional training found useful were indicated 
in three ways by those answering the questionnaire: first, by. writing 
freely, before answering the detailed questionnaire, a critical evalua- 
tion of professional work at Teachers College, giving both favorable 
and unfavorable criticisms; second, by starring on a comprehensive 
check list topics and courses found helpful in their work; and, third, 
by analyzing as far as possible the topics in the major course and in 
related courses which were useful in performing the specific duties 
of the position occupied. It is very difficult to synthesize and sum- 
marize this mass of material briefly; only a few of the most inter- 
esting findings will be given here. 


Psychology... The need of a knowledge of psychiology i is clearly 
indicated. The psychology of adolescence as discussed in the major 
course was starred by 69 of the 123 students giving information on 
this question, this unit of work being second highest in frequency of . 
mention among the major course topics. It was mentioned 145 times 
in the analysis of specific duties. Of the 26 students who took a 
special course in adolescent psychology, 18, or 69 per cent, reported 
that it was helpful. -A special course in adolescent psychology was: 
also mentioned 50 times as being the source of knowledge. or skill 
in performing specific duties. Educational psychology was checked 
by 72 people, 76 per cent of whom reported it as definitely helpful 
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in their work. .This course was mentioned 107 times—more fre- 
“quently than any other course—in connection with specific duties. . 
Twenty-six graduates reported having taken courses in mental testing, 


and 39 per cent of them said this course had definitely helped them in __ 


_ their work. The usefulness of a course in mental testing was also © 
indicated by the fact that this subject was mentioned 42 times as the © 
source of knowledge and skill needed in performing specific duties. 
_ Courses in mental hygiene were taken by 50 students, 69 per cent 
of whom reported them helpful. Approximately three-fourths of 
the 32 students who took psychology of character found it helpful 
in their work. | ) 
Sociology. Saciology also stands high on the list of subjects re- 
ported to be of value. The unit given in the major course was starred © 
by 50 students as being of definite help and was mentioned 89. times 
in connection with specific knowledge and skills needed. - Seventy- . 
seven students took courses in either general or educational soci- | 
ology; slightly less than half of these indicated that this work had: 
been definitely helpful. In connection with specific duties, sociology 
courses were mentioned 33 times. The unit given in the major 
course on the sociology of the adolescent girl is evidently of more 
practical value to this group of students than the separate courses in 
sociology. | : 
Health. _The reaction to three phases of health instruction as | 
offered in the major course is interesting. The underlying theory of 
. health education was starred by 48 students, the discussion of the 
health program by 40, and the mental health unit by 50: . The differ- 
ence in value of these three topics is more evident in the number of 
' times each is reported as being helpful in the performance of specific 
duties: health theory, 72; health program, 38; and mental health, 80, 
The interest in mental and social health is also indicated by the fact 
that the lectures on social hygiene and mental hygiene were men- 
tioned as being helpful more frequently than any other special lec- | 
tures given in the major course. Special courses in social hygiene 
were taken by only 6 students, but 5 of these reported “‘that. they were 
helpful.” The value of the instruction received in mental hygiene 
and social hygiene seems clearly indicated. 








Religion... The use made of the instruction in the theory of religion | 


and the planning of religious programs is surprisingly small. Twenty- 
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~ seven mentioned the value of the underlying theory, and 11, the . 
planning of religious programs for the campus. Only 24 students 
mentioned these topics as being definitely helpful in performing spe- 
cific duties. Forty-five, however, spoke of the value of the special 
lectures on religion given in the major course by one person. The — 
_ number reporting having taken the course in practical theology was 
small, but 11 of the 15 students who took the course felt that it 
- was helpful. Seven of the 18 students who took courses in ‘Teligious 
education mentioned their practical value. 

Techniques of the Case Study, Interview, and Daily Schedule. : 
These three techniques rank third in the frequency of definitely help- 
ful topics in the major course. Their practical value is still further 
emphasized by the large number of times (174) they are mentioned 
_ as being helpful in performing specific advisory duties. There seems 
to be no doubt that instruction in these. techniques is an. essential 

part of the professional training of deans and advisers. 

_ Freshman Adjustment and Orientation.. This unit of the major 
course was reported by 66 students as being helpful. It was men- 
tioned 108 times in connection with definite duties.. Both of these 
high frequencies indicate the practical value of this subject. 

Vocational Guidance. . Another unit in the major course having 
high frequency was vocational guidance; it was starred §7 timés. 
This subject was mentioned 54 times in the detailed analysis. of 
duties. Separate courses in vocational guidance were taken by. 59 
students in this group, half of whom indicated the definite value of 
this subject in their work. 

Survey of the Duties of Deans. This part. of the major. course © 
was starred by 72 students, the largest number mentioning any single 
unit.. The value of this topic is not so clearly shown in the analysis 
of specific duties probably because its chief. function is the general 
one of giving perspective and showing relationships. 

Some of the other topics and courses which were most frequently 
mentioned as being helpful are given in Table IV. 

A large number of other topics were mentioned a smaller number 
of times. . 

Methods of Instruction. The three phases of. instruction found 
most helpful in the major course were: (1) presentation and discus- 
sion of underlying theory; (2) presentation of techniques—case 
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: TABLE IV 
Courses AND Topics Most Freguentty Mentionep as Hetprut 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
Course or Topic 
, List of Analysis of 
Topics Duties 
Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct .......... 62 59 
i ncaa ma kb eees cee heesas 52 74 
Philosophy of Education ....................45 47 33 
ee mie cee a debe ewe swncees 42 55 
‘Organization of Dean’s Office .................. 42 36 
Clubs, Sororities, and Fraternities .............. 35 58 
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study, interview, research methods; and (3) concrete examples of 
present practice in institutions of different types. 


VALUES OF A STUDY OF THIS KIND 


The values accruing to any professional group from an analysis 
of this kind made by graduates on the basis of their combined ex- © 
perience with a professional curriculum and with professional work 
are as follows: 

1. A check of the practical nature of the instruction now being 
given. 

2. Suggestions for new emphases, content, or practice in the pro- 
fessional courses offered. 

3. Indication of a possible division between knowledge and skills. 
which can best be taught in professional courses and those which can | 
best be acquired “‘on the job.” 

4. Suggestions for a plan by which a continuous modification which 
will increasingly meet the needs of the students of a particular course 
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_ may be made on the basis of critical evaluation made by students . 
after a year or more in the field. 

5. Aid in advising students in choice of courses by showing which 
ones have been immediately helpful. 

6. A detailed list of knowledge and skills needed in performing 
specific duties. This list is invaluable in organizing material in a 
manner which will make instruction more dynamic. | 











NEEDED SIMPLIFICATIONS OF 
CONCEPTS OF EDUCATIONS 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ECAUSE American school and college educations have expanded — 
enormously. in recent years; because we now have tens of thou-. . 
sands of energetic educators (many of whom are not actual teachers | 
of children) enthusiastically proposing reconstructions, expansions, 
and other changes in our systems of intra-school and extra-school 
educations; because large proportions of all those whose vocations 
are to teach, or else lead and otherwise influence teachers, tend greatly 
to become enamoured and preoccupied, not with all types of learn- 
ings, but with some special fields of learnings; and because we Amer- 
icans tend periodically to be swept off our feet by our enthusiasms for 
novelties and reforms—there exists perennial need that critical stock 
be taken from time to time of novel and captivating tendencies in our 
collective educational enterprises and aspirations. 

It is submitted that too generally in America we have in recent 
years been allowing ourselves the doubtful luxury of indulging ex- 
cessively in quasi-mystical conceptions of ‘“‘education.” We cling 
too tenaciously to the abstract singular of that term. Large propor- 
tions of inaugural, commencement, and other ideal-evoking addresses 
on “‘the purpose of education’ are really in effect indulgences in 
romanticising. Even very intelligent laymen commonly utter: fan- 
tastic nonsense when they express themselves regarding aims and 
values of educations outside the fields of their own first-hand experi- 
ence or when they generalize upon their own well-known fields. Large 
proportions of our superintendents in National Education Associa- 
tion and other convention addresses talk of ‘‘education” with hardly 
more reference to realistic factors than is found in the addresses 
-of politicians on ‘the tariff” or “governmental efficiency.” 

Perhaps even farther removed from realities are large proportions 
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of the utterances of those educators and others of the intelligentsia — 
who have long specialized in some one of the hundreds of fields of 

- intensive intellectual or artistic effort into which, seemingly perforce, 
civilized societies everywhere allocate their more creative and 
scholarly minds. It-would seem that almost. i in proportion as a man 
deepens his masteries and appreciations in his own field he acquires 
inabilities and indispositions to evaluate corresponding activities in 
other fields. The cruel limitations of large proportions of our sub- 
ject-matter specialists constitute only one large case in point. 

Among a majority of the specialists here considered, it is con- 
tended, there presently develop what can well be called quasi-mystical 
attitudes and preoccupations, including, especially, peculiar senses of 
values or peculiar valuations, not greatly different from the attitudes 
and preoccupations existing among those who too intently and too 
long absorb themselves in special. phases of religious belief, wealth 

accumulation, war, or other areas of human effort tending to produce 
distortions of personality if pursued with the fervidness into which 
strong natures are easily tempted. 

Below are given some brief extracts from recent utterances of 
distinguished educators. Presented without its context, each is, of 
course, not at all adequately representative of the thought of the 
writer. Nevertheless, does not each one exhibit kinds of vagueness 
and disingenuousness of implications against which all scientific men 
should in our day carefully guard? Even if some educators feel that. 
they still have obligations to “‘sell” to the public “education” as real 
estate men “‘sell’’ climate and building sites, need they. continue to 
indulge in romanticisms when they speak to colleagues? : 

These quotations, the present writer believes, are, in the obscurity 
and even quasi-mysticism of their implications as to the meanings 
of the term “education” so freely used, fairly representative of 
thousands of-contemporary utterances. They are often heavily 
biassed, where they are not seriously lacking: in realistic qualities. 
They tend towards obfuscations of common-sense ‘interpretations of 
growths, learnings, teachings, and those systematizations of the fore- 
going which the common experiences of mankind have long called 
instruction and training, the whole eventuating in educations. If 
one were not assured of the lofty motives of the writers, he would 
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be justified in suspecting them of deliberate obscurantism in the inter- 


ests of subtle propagandistic enterprises. 


If education is to be thought of as a continuous adjustment to one’s 
environment, surely it must be a life-long process. and is not confined to the 
periods of childhood and youth. . . . Too many have the wholly erroneous 

_ idea that education is only for youth, when, as a matter of fact, most wisdom 
‘is a product of age and maturity. This means that adulthood is the period 
of greatest intellectual activity and maturity. 


Let us take the cases of the savage who has never heard of a 


school, and the beaver-hunting frontiersman who has spent much - 


of his time alone in the wilderness. At fifty years of age each of 
‘these will have grown in a thousand ways. Each will have learned 
much of trees and animals and storms and bodily adjustments. Are 
all these learnings properly to be included as “educations ?”’ 


And, granted that adulthood is the period of greatest intellectual — 


- activity—the period through which men are doing their life work, . 
rearing their children, codperating in government, and acquiring cul- 
ture—what possible justification is there for calling all these activities 
“education”? Some are fecund of educative by-products, of course— 
but these are by-products only. 


Education begins at birth and not when the child enters school. In fact, 
many of the most important of our conduct patterns and attitudes toward 
life have become woven into the texture of our personality long before we 
make formal contact with the teacher. ... The child who is. properly 
trained in the development of the three earliest and most fundamental 
problems—eating, sleeping, and eliminating—has a good basis. 


_ The child certainly begins to learn avidly at birth. . And even 
savage mothers begin a few controls of learnings shortly after birth 
which are, so far as intent and following of custom make them so, 
- essentially educative. 
But most of an infant's. growths, including his imitative and ex- 
perience-enforced learnings—are they parts of his education? If so, 


then of course most of the growths of kittens and colts and trout > 
‘are also. education. 


Education is not schooling. To approach the problem of higher education 
from the administrative point of view, to start by planning a school system 
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anda school curriculum, is to begin at the wrong end. . . . What the 
opportunities (to be provided) should be must depend, not upon any pre- 
_ conceived assumptions as to the best and most efficient school system, but on 
the needs of the individual boy or girl, as expressed in their demand, or the 
demand of their parents or employers, for a particular kind of education. 


But, historically, have school curricula or school systems ever 

been provided for any other purpose than to serve such “needs” and 
“demands” as these have been conceived by those in authority at the 
time? Of course most of these needs and demands are no more in- . 
dividual than are needs and demands for shoes or bread—hence 
they can best be supplied by agencies of collective, not made-to-order, 
production. Here again it is contended that the writer is misleading 


us with a highly personal and esoteric. interpretation of the term 
“education.” 


Training is-one thing, education another—but it is another which pre- . 
supposes a sufficient amount of the first. Both are purveyed by our institu- 
tions of learning, and many a student thinks that he is educated after he 
has submitted to a rigorous training. The judgment to distinguish the one 
from the other is something that comes with the education itself. 


Here we swing to the other extreme of. interpretation. ‘There 
- seem to be many learnings which are in, but not of, “education.” 
What, then, are the distinguishing qualities of the education which 
‘is more than “training,” more than “instruction,” too, doubtless? 
Does everyone have some of. it? Are learnings of handwriting, ._ 


French, map-reading, and laboratory techniques components of 
“education” ? 


Riven recognizes. the difference between military training and mili- 
tary education. ‘Thousands of men in this country have had courses in © 
military training, but only those who have graduated from West Point or 
from other military schools have had a military education. 


What are these. “differences?” In some dictionary definitions, 
“training’’ is cited as a synonym of education. | 
In recent yéars we have often heard the expression “mere trede 
training is not education.” Do these special pleaders-really mean “a 
complete education,” ‘‘a well-rounded education,” “something of .a 
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liberal education,” when they speak as above? What can we say 


of their intellectual honesty in their use of expressions? 

- American systems of school and college educations seem to be 

undergoing extensive revisions. We all know how rapidly they have 

been extended and expanded in recent years. _We can safely assume 
that millions of laymen as well as the million professional educators 
of our country are now intensely concerned to improve the quali- 

ties of our already quantitatively huge offerings of possible learnings. 

But it is here contended that the very indeterminateness and quasi- 
mysticism of large proportions of current uses of the term ‘“‘edu- 
cation” and. teaching are having certain kinds of seriously 
unpropitious effects. 

For one thing, mysticism in education no less than in_ religion, 
politics, and the “out west” of the pioneers will excessively tempt 

clever promoters to “over-sell’”’ the objects of their advocacy—their. 
- panaceas. ‘How many automobiles ‘will be sold this year will depend 
avery great deal on the amount of ingenuity, initiative, brains, effort 
and enterprise put into the selling,’ says a great promoter. 

“You (educators) are responsible for the proper calibre of to- 
morrow’s business personnel,” says an obviously well-sold business 
man addressing an assemblage of teachers. “To-day the most neces- 
‘sary asset for success (in business) is a flexible and adaptable mind,” 
says a very influential business man, again talking to educators. Had 
they persuaded him that educators are now in possession of magical 
devices which can produce such elasticities of mind? 

“Civilization is not only a race between education and disaster, 
but the very existence of our globe itself is dependent upon knowl- 
edge, training, and education.” Should we say something better than 
“bunk” to that? And what of this: “In education man is still in 
the alphabet stage. He does not know how to study because he 
has not yet learned to use his own mind”? What of our costly sys- 
tems of schools during the latest half century? 

Again, present tendencies towards high-flown if not romantic 
interpretations of the purposes and possible scopes of education 
seem to be persuading increasing numbers of persons that “teaching” 
is a highly esoteric and difficult art, if not one of the “mysteries,” as 
conceived by mediaeval minds. 
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We have not reached the goal set by Mann in his first annual report, 
written nearly a century ago. “Teaching,” he wrote, “is the most difficult 
.. of all arts, and the profoundest of all sciences: In its absolute perfection, 
it would involve a complete knowledge of the whole being to be taught, 


and of the precise mannér in which every possible application would 
affect it.” 


Common sense and experience tell us that most teaching is not a 
difficult art, since it is so freely practised by the compeers of children 
on every, playground. Some teachings are difficult arts—just as some 
growings of flowers are difficult arts. 

Considered sweepingly, teaching is no more a fine art or a difficult 
art than is cooking, gardening, needlework, or automobile driving: 
But there are kinds of teaching, as well as of cooking or needlework, 
which deserve to be called fine or difficult arts—but perhaps. they. are 
not relatively more numerous than are the “fine-art” operations of. 
cooking and needlework. Very young, and themselves very meagrely 
educated, ‘‘schoolma’ams” have done much.to make frontier Amer- 
ica literate. Was their work a difficult art? 


Even though the teacher completely possesses his. own field, he is none 
the. less incomplete as a teacher unless his interests range far and_intelli- 
gently into other fields. The importance of this general knowledge can 
hardly be overemphasized. Without it the teacher is hopelessly narrow; 
a faculty of such teachers would be jailed in departmentalism. 


“The teacher” spoken of here may be a teacher of French or of 
dancing, of handwriting or-of: woodworking, of college chemistry 
_or of kindergarten games. 

When we place ourselves on the solid ground of ‘‘learnings” we 
‘see how romantic and even silly are the conceptions of the work of 
“teaching” implicit in the above. Where have our children learned 
their. oral expression of the vernacular? Where have most of our 
farmers learned their vocations? Who teaches our boys the sports 
of the play place?) Why make-such a hopelessly recondite ‘“‘mystery”’ 
of most of the world’s teaching processes? | 


The essence of the educational process lies in the teaching function. It 
follows that we must people the teaching faculties of our high schools 
with unprecedented numbers of men and women who are luminous with 
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devotion, with wisdom, and with imagination. Only so will they be 
‘worthy of their high calling. It is indeed a high calling. The. teaching 
of. youth at any stage is no mere job; it is an infinitely difficult, infinitely 
important social ministry. 


' Doubtless there are times and places—who knows now whether 
they are few or: many—when and where difficult interpretations, | 
_.integrations, generalizations of the learnings acquired from hundreds . 
of natural sources and scores of human sources are called for. Let us: 
search these out and then provide the service needed to effect .them. 

But for most educative purposes, the above aspirational proposals - 
are hopelessly Utopian, if not romantically conceived. When will 
our educators learn that it is through specializations—scores of types 
of specializations into long-distance planning, into administrative 
organization, and into artistically fine work on the one hand, and into 
routine performance on the other—that al] the great enterprises of. 
men are now advancing? Even recent progress in the multifarious 
research, teaching, and conservationist functions of our larger uni- 
versities is owing more to specialization than our idealists are willing — 
to admit. , 

A recently published short article by Dr. Abraham Flexner (Jour- 
nal of Adult Education, January, 1932) is entitled ‘““The Gates of 
Excellence” and subtitled ‘A Plea for Distinction between Education 
and Training.” ‘“‘Between education and training there is a vast 


distinction,” he says. ‘“‘Education is an intellectual and spiritual 
process. It has to do with opening the windows of the human mind 
and the human soul.. . . Training is means; education is. end.” 


And Dr. Flexner quotes with approval from Everett Dean Martin 
whose The Meaning of a Liberal Education insistently employs the 
term “education” in similarly restricted ways. 

By what rights of historical usage, logic, or psychology, or even 
of the dictionary, can Dr. Martin and Dr. Flexner exclude “training” 
as not of education? Such action simply makes for confusion, obfus- 
cation. The customs and ideals of western nations for a thousand 
years. have embraced under the term “education” all controlled and 
‘purposed learnings—whether of craft skills or religious. ideals, 
whether of handwriting or philosophy. 

It is, of course, entirely legitimate to designate and set apart 
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as one great species of the “‘genus” of all the purposed learnings 
called education those which minister especially to the values extolled 
by the writers referred to. Dr. Martin does, indeed, do so by using 
the term “liberal” in the title, preface, and chapter titles of his book. 
But. throughout his text, by. implication he incessantly excludes 


“animal training,’’ propaganda, “book learning,” and especially edu- : 


cation through. work from his approved concepts of “‘education.” 
When we apply common sense as well as the findings of the soci- 
ological and psychological sciences to the areas of specialized aspira- 


tion, promotion, and confusion suggested by all the above references, - 


can there be any serious dissent from the following affirmations? 

1. From. infancy to old age individual human ‘beings undergo 
millions of different specific kinds of growths and. sheddings of 
- growths of. which we can crudely say many hundreds of thousands 
are growths and sheddings of Jearnings. 

2. Growths which may properly be called learnings can.be dif- 
ferentiated into scores, perhaps hundreds, of fairly distinctive specific 
learnings of skills, of habits, of new knowledge, of ideals, and other 
functional types of acquisitions. Children learn speech and uses of 
hands and local geography, and the fears and other attitudes of their 
fellows. They learn good and bad habits, wholesome and unwhole- 
some knowledge, noble and obscene faiths, effective and ineffective 


ways of doing things.. Some learnings are of very particularized — 


items of knowledge, manipulation, attitude; whilst others are very 
inclusive,.composite, generalized. 

3. Some learnings result from direct contact with non-human sur- 
roundings, whilst others are received by language or other communi- 
cation from human sources. Some learnings from human sources 
result from associations and communications where there may be no 
conscious purpose on either side to effect learnings. But many learn- 
ings result because of a conscious purpose of the learner to acquire 
new knowledge or skills. or other growths. Also many learnings 
result because of a conscious purpose of one person to have another 
learn new knowledge, skills, attitudes, and the rest. 

4. Learnings acquired through the actions of another person who 
tells, or sets examples, or shows, or controls a series of exercises 
give us teaching. Teachers may train or instruct, or they may only 
_prearrange a series of contacts with material things or a series of 
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‘other experiences through which the learner acquires new experiences, 
new knowledge, new skills, new ideals, new attitudes, and the like.’ 
In this inclusive sense children as playfellows are in endless ways 
teachers of one another. The child eager to tell an elder of. some 
new experience; neighbors exchanging gossip over the. back fence; 
the makers of the morning newspaper, including its advertisers; the - 
employer of a youth directing him in his work—all these are exercis- 
ing teaching functions. So also is a person who prearranges certain’ 
experiences to extend his own learnings. We say he trains himself in 
a sport, he sends himself in effect to the encyclopedia to acquire new 
knowledge, he disciplines himself to acquire new valuations—in other’ 
words, he teaches himself. 

5. The term education,.in all ordinary dictionary definitions, de- : 
notes somewhat purposed, somewhat ~ controlled, somewhat or- 
' -ganized acquisitions of learnings ‘and a few other growths. As. 
used in everyday intercourse among laymen; as employed incessantly .. 
among the rank and file of educators; and as interpreted in the - 
common-sense discussions of Europeans for centuries, the term 
education embraces those learnings of handwriting and tool-uses and © 
moral ideals and historical knowledge and alien speech and patriotic’: 
attitudes and scientific knowledge which are. acquired with some 
degree of purposiveness of organization of ends and means. 

Schools are agencies created by collective groups of human beings 
primarily to give one form or another, one part or another, of. edu- 
cation. The teachers, the books, the pictures, the apparatus of the: ' 
school may serve together or separately to train in dancing, to 
instruct in the use of multiplication, to idealize the great men of | 
the past, to develop appreciations of some meanings of experimental |. 
-methods, or to open the windows of the-soul to the music of the 
spheres—but all these processes of controlling learnings towards 
somewhat purposed ends are educative and therefore compose “‘edu- 
cation.”’ ) 

6. The interests of clear thinking about the thousands of purposes, 
methods, and. agencies of education. as evolved in modern civilized 
life would be greatly furthered if professional educators would give... 
more attention than they now do to distinguishing and defining ‘‘gen- 
era,” “‘species,”. or other realistic divisions of education. There are, 
for example, educative processes which are clearly designed to 
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produce very specific skills or habits—that is, training processes. 
There are educative processes which are designed to add to existing 
stores of knowledge—instructional processes. Some educative proc- 
esses are intended to enable the learner to discover, and to take. pleas- 
ure in the discovery of, relationships between or among things already 
__ known individually. Some educations are purposefully designed to 
satisfy curiosities of primitive or lofty order—and some to kindle 
new curiosities. Such satisfactions at the levels of philosophers’ or 
children’s outreachings are, as it were, end values in themselves— 
real spiritual values. But other educations—in typewriting or reading 
of Spanish or the techniques of a profession are consciously means 
only to the acquisition of quite other types of values. 

















EDUCATING FOR INTERNATIONAL 
| UNDERSTANDING 


AN ACCOUNT OF A GROUP OF AMERICAN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN IN EUROPE 


By GRETCHEN M: SWITZER 
Teacher, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


O TEACH a giving chibiren first-hand experiences which they — 
are capable of evaluating is one of the keynotes in modern- 
education. 

In the summer of 1931 a group of American girls of junior high - 
school age were. taken to Germany under the auspices of the Horace © 
Mann School. The purpose of the trip was to acquaint the girls with - 
German children of their own age; to.afford them an opportunity 
to live with these German children in their Jugendherbergen or 
“Youth Hostels,” and their camps, to hike with them along country 
roads—to share as fully as possible the life they lead. Living with 
them in as close contact ‘as they did, the American girls inevitably 


developed some appreciation of many phases of the German chil-. 


dren’s lives. They saw them at school, at home, and in their recre- : 
ational activities. In living this way they were enabled to achieve a 
-better understanding of political and economic Germany. | 

_The movement to encourage children to mingle with the youth of 
other countries is’ extensively developed in Europe. The German 
Youth Movement, with its 'Jugendherbergen, makes it possible for 
foreign children to live wholesomely and inexpensively in Germany. 
German government officials, including city and school authorities, 
welcome any. opportunity. for German children to associate with ~ 


American children, provided that these contacts are made through. [| - 


official channels. , 

So it was that early in July this group set sail for. Germany; 
to spend six weeks within the borders of that country. The trip was 
in no sense a tourist or profit-making excursion. The American girls | 
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were of necessity chosen carefully, for to the great number of Ger-- 
- man-children whom they would meet they would represent not only 
the-school from which they came, but also their country. The group 
was chosen to counteract certain unfavorable impressions and ideas 
which Europe entertains concerning American children. 
--- Each girl compiled -a scrapbook of: material dealing. with some. 
‘aspect of American life so that she might have. an understanding 
thorough enough to enable her to discuss intelligently a certain aspect. 
of the life of her country. Such phases of contemporary America | 
_ as farming in the Middle and Far. West, newspapers, buildings and 
other architecture, imports, Indian civilization on our. continent, and 
the like, were covered. The books were prepared previous to. sail- 
ing, and much of the work on them was done as part of the regular 
school work. 
A ten-day boat was selected for the crossing in anbie to give the 
‘girls an opportunity to become acquainted with a few of the common 
words in the German language. During their stay in Germany the 
children spoke English most of the time as they were usually asso- 
ciated with English-speaking German children. German children 
of junior high school age: have usually had two or three years of - 
English in their schools. American girls seem ‘socially more mature 
than German children of the same age and therefore found most of 
their friends among children several years older than-they were. 


The first part of ‘the itinerary they followed took them from - - 
Bremen to Diisseldorf. Here they met some German children, whom. . 


they instructed in the elements of American baseball, and by whom 
they were taught the German Schlagball. . From Diisseldorf the 

group sailed up the Rhine River to Riidesheim, where they stayed in - 
one of the fine Jugendherbergen located high among the age-old 
vineyards overlooking the Rhine. . After a night at Riidesheim they 
proceeded to Mainz to learn something of the history of this old 
city. From the Haus der Jugend in Frankfurt am Main, they went - 
to the Children’s Village, Wegscheide, near the village of Bad Orb.. 
From there they traveled to Bavaria, stopping for only a short time 
-in Munich and spending a few days in the little German village of 
Garmisch. They reluctantly left Garmisch for an all-day train trip 
to Lauenstein, which is famous for its old castle built-in the tenth 
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century. Here the girls slept in rooms-once occupied by princesses 
-.and looked out upon the village from the old castle tower. They 
were invited to the city of Dresden, where they visited another 

Jugendherberge (Burg Hohnstein) with a group of perhaps twenty — 
German boys and girls. At one of the school homes they were 
served tea and entertained with a program based upon the story of | 
the opera “Der Freischiitz,”” by Weber, which they saw one evening 
in the Dresden opera house. In Berlin they were escorted by a group. 
of German high school students to the various places of interest 
in the city—to opera, to Potsdam, to the Pergamum Museum, and 
to a secondary school. Their discussions with these young peo-. 
ple centered round the experiences they had had which caused them. 
to attempt to evaluate economic and political Germany. Then . 
the group went on to Trier, the quaint old city founded by -the ‘ 
‘Romans in 16 B.c: Some boys and girls at Trier had developed an 
organization of-their own for the purpose of learning and presery- © 
ing the national folk dances and studying German drama. The. 
girls were invited to one of the “dance evenings.” ‘Trier was a 
three-day stop-over between Berlin and Paris. The visit to Paris. 
was purposely limited to four days, just previous to sailing from 
Boulogne to America. . The French schools were closed and there 
were few opportunities for mingling with the French children, there- 
fore their experiences were just those available to any tourist. | 
The girls entered into the lives ‘of their German friends, as simply - 
and as wholesomely as possible. They learned something of the 


music, literature, and folk dances ‘of the people, and learned also. } 


to account somewhat for differences in customs and manners, as well ' 


-as for differences in points of view and attitudes. They showed much . 


more understanding of and adaptability to the situations in which they 
were placed than had been expected. Their readiness to make | 
friends with German girls and to do their share in helping to.make 
these meetings easy and pleasant was outstanding. They learned 
the necessity of avoiding boasting, and never developed the atti- . 
tude of “show-me.” In the discussions among themselves, they 
talked about the reasons for differences in language, customs,. and 
points of view, and never betrayed a feeling that novel foreign sights 
were “funny.” They were always interested in thinking of some | 
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game to play or topic to discuss with Gernen children in order to 


: avoid embarrassing moments for both of them. - 


Every one of them showed development in assuming her ‘nen of 


the responsibility of the trip, such as being punctual, walking as fast - 


as the leader, being considerate of adults in trains, stations, and 
dining rooms. They became proud of the fact that each time they 
stayed in private or semi-private homes they were urgently invited 


to return.. They learned, moreover, to accept conditions as they 


found them, whether those conditions meant third-class train travel, 
simpler food than they were accustomed to, long stretches of travel, 


' or Jugendherbergen “double-deck” beds with sleeping sacks.: They 


learned to take care of their own. possessions, pack and .unpack . 
their suit cases, and find time to write home and keep up their diaries, 


as well as to handle their personal financial accounts. There was 
no homesickness or illness on the entire trip. Weight charts were 


kept; at the end of the summer.the charts showed that each girl had 
gained weight. | : Te 

Several principles were followed throughout the entire trip. In 
the first. place, the’ American girls lived as nearly as possible like the 


German children. Second, experiences were selected for them which 
would cause them to think in international terms. Third, museums, 


cathedrals, planetariums were visited only when the children were 
definitely going with something in mind. . Experiences were chosen. 
also with a view to enlarging their background of historic and geo- ~ 
graphic knowledge and to increasing their tolerance, he 
and understanding. 

It is possible, in taking a group of children through Germany, to 
gain the codperation of German government officials, whereby finan- 
cial discounts. may be obtained and group tickets be purchased at 
a discount. This trip was not conducted on a minimum cost. basis - 


but rather with an overhead expense allowance which permitted 


the group to take with them, frequently, small or large groups of 
German children. In fact, they were accompanied by children for 
a considerable part of the time, and it was because this was possible 


_that a great deal of the benefit to the American girls was-realized. 


It is planned to continue these’ tours. 
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Groups of American children mingling with those of a foreign | 
country, linking arms and hiking along footpaths, eating together 
in the open, playing games, visiting scenic and historic spots, and 
in their own way discussing national and international problems— 
such groups will have an appreciation of the meaning of. tolerance ~ 
and an understanding of other peoples upon which to base some 


of the decisions which they, as the next generation, will be called. 
upon to make. : 
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BONDING VERSUS PAY-AS-YOU-GO IN THE FINANCING 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS* 


2 READING the literature relative. 
to the financing of school buildings, 


one discerns two widely separated schools — 


of thought. One school contends that 
school buildings should, as a general 
principle, be financed by taxes. The 


other school holds. that bonds should be 


_ used and that a bond term equal to the 
life of the building is justifiable. 

In this study the writer reports the 
results of an investigation of the -rela- 
tive merits of the two. methods of financ- 
ing school: buildings; shows in’ what 
“respects-and under what circumstances 
one is superior to the other; demon- 
strates that neither constitutes -a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of fi- 
nancing school 
circumstances ; 


buildings under ll 
suggests a policy that 
allows both pay-as-you-go and. bonding 
to be used under only the most favorable 
circumstances. 

The two methods are examined in 
the light of their adherence to the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. The school building needs of the 
community should be ‘adequately 
provided for. 

2. School buildings should be financed 
on a-basis that is fair and just to 
all concerned. 


tends to prevent extravagance. 


FINDINGS 


' Both bonding and pay-as-you-go have 
much to commend them. Pay-as-you-go 
It also. 
On the 


eliminates the interest- costs.: 


other hand, bonding takes from the com- 


munity the funds with which it can most 
easily dispense. It also distributes the 
burden imposed by capital costs over a 
period of years. In communities where 
buildings are constructed at relatively 
long intervals, this is a just procedure. 
However, if bond issues are allowed to 
overlap, there is danger that future gen- . 
erations will be unjustly burdened. 

The bonding plan has the -distinct:ad- 


- varitage of being feasible, although: not 


necessarily desirable, 
all ‘circumstances. 


under practically 
Ordinarily; pay-as- 
you-go is feasible in only those commu- 
nities in which building is annually re- 
current or nearly so, and in. these 
communities full consideration should be 
given to the trend in the true value of 
per capita assessments, and to bond in- 
terest rates. ; , 

In communities where the building of 
schoolhouses occurs at relatively long in- 
tervals, the adoption of a long-term 
budgeting program, involving both school 


* By Don L. Essex, Ph.D. Teachers: College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa-- 


tion, No. 496: 
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and municipal projects, may permit the 
use of pay-as-you-go. 

Paying. for each building before the 
next one is completed restricts the use 
of the pay-as-you-go plan to communities 
. in which building is annually recurrent 
or nearly so. It also regulates the term 
of. bonds under the operation of the bond- 
ing plan and prevents the overlapping of 
bond issues: However, local conditions 
may, in many communities, prevent an 
immediate application of this policy. - In 
these communities the policy should be 
considered a. goal which the superin- 
tendént. should attempt to reach by the 
careful formulation and administration 
of his building program over a period 
of years. 

No one plan is satisfactory or desir- 
able under all circumstances. It is un- 
wise for school boards to adopt any 
plan with the inflexible determination of 
holding to it regardless of future devel- 
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The plan that is considered 
satisfactory or desirable in one year may 
have to be either discarded or modified © -) 
in another year. ‘ 
The Appendix in this study traces the . 
growth of indebtedness for municipal 
and school capital outlays during recent - 
years and shows that these outlays are 
being financed in increasing proportion 
on the pay-as-you-go method. It also 
gives a summary of the extent of the 
use of the pay-as-you-go plan for financ- 
ing school buildings in cities of 30,000 . 
or more and in one hundred and thirty- 
three widely scattered cities of the United 
States, selected at random. The method . 
of financing public improvements in the 
commonwealths of the United States and 
the method of financing school building © 
programs recommended in a large num- 


opments. 


ber of -school surveys are also sum- - 
marized. 








-ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PRACTICE. 
TEACHING IN PRIVATELY ENDOWED COLLEGES 
OF LIBERAL ARTS* 


HE small liberal arts colleges are 
trying for various reasons to im- 
prove their teacher-preparation program. 
They find that one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties is the organization and admin- 
istration of practice-teaching. Nearly 
all colleges having such a course need 
to improve it. Many schools not. now 
offering practice-teaching are planning 
to add such a course in the near future. 
‘The purpose of this study is to suggest 

_ definite’ proposals that this group of 


* By J. I. Baucner, Ph.D. . Teachers College, 
No. 487. 


schools can use in making the needed 
improvement in the practice-teaching - 
work. .The findings and recommenda- 
tions are based on a study of present 
practice in 171 colleges scattered. ovet 
thirty-two states. .The recommenda- 
tions are in keeping with widely accepted 
principles of teacher-preparation . and 
have been made after careful compari- 
son of these principles with the policies 
of institutions specializing in teacher- 
preparation. 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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The study covers the following stages 
of practice-teaching: facilities provided, 


contracts with coéperating schools, plans 


of financing the course, selection of prac- 


‘- tice-teachers, organization and super- 


vision: af the course, holding of confer- 
ences, and making of-lesson plans. A 


careful analysis of present problems, 
together with suggested: solutions, is 


presented in detail. ‘The findings are 


compared with similar work in teachers . 


colleges and with the standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 


leges and those of the Association of 


Colleges. 


FINDINGS 


1. Colleges manifest a real interest 


in arranging for more satisfactory prac- 
_tice-teaching work. . 


2. The typical liberal arts college de- 
pends almost entirely- on the public 
school for supplying practice-teaching 
facilities. “Twenty-four colleges out of 
one hundred nine do part: of their prac- 
tice-teaching in academies on the campus. 
The rest depend entirely on the public 


.. schools. 


3. The typical academy cannot be con- 
sidered a satisfactory training school for 
practice-teaching work, because the pu- 
pils in it usually differ in age. from 
pupils found in a modern high ‘school, 
and the classes are usually smaller. 

4. Usually no contracts are worked 
out between the college and the board of 
education concerned. Frequently. the 


‘ public school. teachers are asked to help 


in the practice-teaching work -on a good- 
will basis. Consequently practice-teach- 


ing is a secondary affair in many liberal. 


arts colleges. 
..5:; The typical coéperating teacher for 
the liberal. arts. college is not so well 


trained as is the training teacher in the 


normal school or state teachers college. 


She trains fewer teachers in a year and 
there is very much less effort. to intro- 
duce gradation of practice-teaching, pre- 


_ viously arranged demonstration work, 


separate courses in observation, and a 


general articulation of subject. matter 


courses. - ) 
6. The professors of education in the 


liberal ‘arts colleges believe that their 


work would be greatly improved if there 
were a special training school: on the. 


-campus or a well worked out -plan of . 


affiliation with the public schools of. the 
community, an especially trained per- 
sonnel in charge as critic.teachers,; active 
coéperation of the other departments of 
the college, a carefully selected group of 
candidates for practice-teachers, and 
adequate funds to put the work on a 
businesslike basis instead of a goodwill 
basis. Practice-teaching is too often .a 
side ‘issue. with. the college authorities; 
the codperating teachers, and the stu- 
dents engaged in it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The college that offers practice- 
teaching should make the course an in- 
tegral part of the teacher-preparation 
program, by providing a plan and place 
for it in the student’s program, and by 
providing adequate facilities and a 
trained. personnel for the effective ad- 
ministration of the work. - 

2. Directors of practice-teaching - in 
liberal arts colleges should make a close 
study of the nature and organization of 
practice-teaching in our leading teachers 
colleges. 

3. Liberal arts colleges could make a 
real contribution by having one codper- 
ating teacher train annually only. one 
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practice-teacher in an intensive fashion, 
perhaps on the intern basis rather than 


to train more teachers ‘in the fashion 
prevalent in the typical teachers. college 


to-day. 


4. The liberal. arts college. must dis- 
courage those graduates who take up 


teaching simply because they have -not 
yet decided what they want to. do. 

5. The college that, through lack of - 
students, money, equipment, or profes- 
sional spirit, cannot .make the needed 
adjustments, should not profess to-day to 
be training teachers for the profession. 








SAFEGUARDING THE SCHOOL BOARD'S PURCHASE OF 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS* 


UCH has been written and many 

studies have been made in setting 
up standards for school buildings. These 
building standards. and building codes 
have dealt largely with buildings as.com- 
pleted. Very little has been. done by way 
of establishing: standards for the actual 
working drawings which serve as a basis 


‘for the construction of the building itself. 


This study: has attempted to discover 
what constitutes an adequate’ and com- 
plete set of working drawings from 
which intelligent proposals can be made. 
The findings of the study are set forth in 
the form of: 

1. A check: list of: items which will 
serve as an aid to boards of educa- 
tion in checking working drawings 
and as a guide to architects in mak- 
ing these drawings. 

2. Proposed regulations specifying the 
requirements for working drawings 
when presented for approval. 

3. A suggested procedure for. building 
divisions of state departments of 
education in advising local boards of 
education and architects during the 

“steps of preparing working draw- 
ings. 

Numerous sets of working drawings 


for school buildings recently erected in 

Missouri, North Carolina, Florida, and 
several other states were collected and 
studied and the deficiencies were noted. 
Items included in these sets of drawings 
were listed and classified. From these 
items was developed the standard check 
list. Asa basic check for making: this’ 
list,, twenty-five sets of working draw- 
ings of the highest types of buildings 
were used. These buildings were 

selected on the basis of the judgment of © 
expert school administrators and as 
meeting the most satisfactory building 
standards. ‘Thus a general and compre-: 
hensive check list was devised which may 
be used, even by the inexpert layman, 
for the purpose of checking the adequacy 
and completeness of working drawings 
of a proposed school building. 

Recent. state-wide school surveys re- 
veal the need of some authoritative check 
of plans of buildings before such build- 
ings are erected. Such a check may be 
quickly .made by the use of the techniques 
developed in this study. 

Architects should find this technique 
valuable in checking the work of drafts- 
men. Lack of understanding between 
the architect as seller of working draw- 


*By A. M. Proctor, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 474. 














ings and the board of education as pur- | 


chaser frequently results because. the 
members of the boards of education are 
unable to read the architects’ blue prints. 
' By use of the check list here presented, 
‘ such lack of understanding may be 
_ avoided. 
'.The work of divisions of school hous- 
ing in state departments of education has 
been studied. State departments con- 
templating the formation of a division of 
school housing will find much valuable 
information in this volume. Suggestions 
have been made, in the light of most suc- 
cessful modern practice, for developing 
the relations of such divisions to archi- 
tects who submit plans for approval. Ex- 
_cerpts from state school codes concerning 
this matter are found in the Appendix. 
The use of the technique suggested by 
‘this study should bring about a clearer 
understanding as to what the architect 
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as seller of his services is to-produce for 
the board of education as purchaser. 
Misunderstandings. between the board of. 
education and the architect, between the 
architect and the contractor, and between 
the board. of education and the .contrac- 
tor should, to a degree, be eliminated. 
State-wide surveys afford a means of 
measuring previous architectural service 
employed in the state. The use of the 
techniques here presented should result 
in more economical investments in school 
plants through the clarification of work- 
ing drawings and the consequent elimina- 
tion of “extras” and the. contractor's 
contingency additions to his proposal. 
School officials may measure the previous 
work of competing architects by applying 
the technique, and thus exercise a more 
intelligent choicé and at the same time 
save the expense of. payments for com- 
petitive drawings. 
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| From New York Herald Trib- 
-une— . 


‘Educators Debate Importance of 
; Individualism in Schools 


‘Definite Plan For Students Is 
Advocated 


Whether plastic youth should be: al- 
lowed to listen to the various theories 
of society and: be allowed to adhere to 
the one that appeals to it most or 
whether it should be instructed along 
certain lines and have its belief. cemented 
early to definite views on the subject 


'- . of business and. government has come out 


as the latest issue among leaders of the 
National Education Association. 

The sessions of the association’s De- 
partment. of Superintendence in Wash- 
ington last week brought the question to 
the fore in emphatic form. It. came 
about not as the proposal of some selfish 
intrenched majority: but as. a question 
whether future citizens of this country 
might not achieve. more security, pros- 
’ perity, and ultimate happiness if youth 
were not definitely inculcated in . the 
schools with ideas in conformity with a 
definite plan. 

Dr. George S. Counts, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, raised the question. of 
teaching through indoctrination, but be- 
fore and after he had. spoken the issue 
reverberated through a score of meet- 
ings held in connection with the con- 
vention. Dr. John Dewey, professor of 
philosophy at Columbia, phrased it in 
_ terms of liberal realism, and Charles H. 
Judd, dean of.the School of Education 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OP EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
no theory of education. It selects its faculty and, as every such in 
stitution must, its each member untrammeled to 

¥ arma and his researches lead him to believe.” 








present 














of the University of Chicago, in terms 
of intellectual. vigor and integrity, but 
the question was one. 

In essence individualism is on trial by 
the school philosophers. These edu- 
cators of the educators who more or less 
determine the schoolroom-teaching poli- 
cies that mold 20,000,000 young Amier- °° 
icans, believe that this country must 
choose a. course. As to what the course 


should be there is vast disagreement. The _ 


debate is probably symptomatic. of an 
undercurrent’ of thought in. America 
which questions that our: schools have 
done a superior job of determining just 
what should be taught and what should 
not. 

By an amusing quirk of chance, the © 
believers in indoctrination bid fair to 
create a strange new alliance.. The 
spectacle of the most rabid advocates of 
Communism, Fascism, and the extreme 
form of 100 per cent Americanism being 


all committed to a single basic theory of _- 
teaching may seem incredible, but stu- .- 


dents of education foresee such an align- 
ment. The argument, as phrased in. be- 
hind-the-scenes sessions of the educators’ 
convention, is somewhat as follows: 
America, like other lands, is in the 
midst of a depression. As a traditionally 
democratic government, we have had, at - 
least, formal presentation in. schools of © 
the rudiments .of other forms. of 
government. In some communities there’ 
have been discussions of the rights of 
property and the feasibility of govern- | 
ment ownership and operation of utili-- 
ties. But these studies have been mostly 
academic. The instruction has not: gen- 
erally had the crusader fire. which is « 
the stuff of effective propaganda. Young 
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- Americans have had more or less per- 
functory instruction tending to make 
‘them see the virtues of democratic gov- 


ernment, but in peace time the mass of 


graduates have been but passive ad- 
herents. 

In’ war time young Americans. have 
been willing to die 
safe for democracy,” 
call. Peace. time finds them of many 
minds about it. ‘There are small minori- 
ties professing interest in 
experiment” 
_‘torship, but, in the large, interest in gov- 
ernment is passive. While rising Euro- 
' pean powers indoctrinate, we temporize 
‘with a moderate program which points 
sharply in neither direction. In our 
division and nominal. tolerance we fail 
to weld our energies into a coherent and 
vigorous force. 
we fail to achieve direction... Would not 
the next generation have more happiness, 
prosperity, and well being if.our schools, 
in consonance with the nation, set about 
deliberately to force young minds into 
certain habits, beliefs, and faiths along a 
preconceived plan? 

Dr.. Counts gave our faltering attitude 


a’push toward some decision in his 


speech. “Our generation,” he said, “has 
been..so thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the idea that indoctrination is always an 
‘evil thing that we all feel ourselves wit- 
nessing a moral outrage when we see 
-the word coupled with education.” 
‘Noting that this feeling is widespread, 
he said that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Russia had told him in 1927 that 
the Soviet educational leaders did not 
believe in the indoctrination. of children 
in the ideas and principles of commu- 
nism. .““When I asked him,” Dr. Counts 
continued, “whether the Soviet children 
did not become good Communists while 
. attending the schools, he replied that the 
great majority did. On_ seeking from 
him ‘an explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon he said that they merely 
told their children the truth about 
human history. As a consequence all of 
the: more intelligent boys and girls, he 
asserted, adopted the philosophy of com- 
munism. I recall also that the Meth- 


“to make the world. 
the. educators re- - 


- to. subscribe -to the idea. 
“the Russian 
and in the virtues of dicta- - 


_ In eschewing prejudice, | 
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odist sect, in which I was reared, always 


- confined its. teachings to’ the truth. 


“Much of the confusion regarding this 


' question undoubtedly arises out of a 


failure to define terms. . If indoctrina- 
tion is made to imply the establishment of 
a state church, the adoption of a set of 


holy dogmas: and the teaching of these . 


dogmas as fixed and final, then few of 
us while in our right minds, would care 
Certainly I 
shall make no attempt to defend any 
such conception of education. 

“I shall permit no straw man of this 


character to be set up and immediately 


bowled over. I believe firmly that a 
critical factor must play an important 
role in any adequate educational pro- 
gram, at least in any such program 
fashioned for the modern world. On the 
other hand I am prepared to defend 
the thesis that all education contains a 


-large element of imposition, that in the 


véry nature of the case this is inevitable, 
that the existence and evolution of: so- 
ciety depends upon it, that it is conse- 
quently eminently desirable, and that the 
frank acceptance of this: fact by the edu- 
cator is a major responsibility. eee 

““One of the most important elements 
of any culture is a tradition of achieve- 
ment along a particular. line—a tradition 
which the group imposes on the young 
and through which the powers of the 
young are released and disciplined. Thus 
one people will have a fine hunting tra- 
dition, another a maritime tradition; an- 
other a musical tradition, another a mili- 
tary tradition. .... Moreover, a par- 
ticular society will commonly have a 
number of different traditions, all of 
which may be bound together more or 
less by some broad and inclusive tradi- 
tion. 

“One might argue that the imposing 
of these traditions upon children involves 
a serious restriction upon their freedom. 
My thesis is that such imposition, pro- . 
vided the tradition is vital and suited to 
the times, releases the energies of the 
young, sets up standards of excellence 
and makes possible really great achieve- 
ment. The individual who fails to come 
under the influence of such a tradition 
may enjoy a certain kind of- freedom, 
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but it is scarcely a kind of freedom any 
one would covet for himself.” 

Dr. Counts holds that Lea re im- 
partiality is utterly. impossible” in- 
struction. He said that it is a fallacy 
“that the great object of education is 
to produce the college professor, that is, 
the individual who. adopts an. agnostic 
attitude toward every important social 
issue, who can balance the pros against 
the cons with the skill of a juggler, who 
- sees all sides of every question and 
never commits himself. to any, who de- 
lays action until all the facts are in, 
who knows that: all the facts will never 
come -in, who consequently holds his 
judgment in a state of indefinite -sus- 
pension and who before the approach of 
middle age sees his power of action 
atrophy and his social: sympathies decay. 

“That the teachers should deliberately 

make the most use of whatever power 
_ May come to them is my firm conviction. 
‘To the extent that they are permitted 
-to fashion the curriculum and the pro- 
cedures of the school they will definitely 
and positively influence the social atti- 
tudes, ideals, and behavior of the com- 
ing generation. In doing this they should 
resort to no subterfuge or: false mod- 
esty.” Concluding, he urged setting 
about the task of “revitalizing and re- 
constructing” the forces of our age. 
' Dr. John Dewey in his speech at a con- 
vention session urged teachers to resist 
outside pressure and keep a free hand in 
‘fitting students for the “moving, dynamic, 
changing world of actual existence.” 
Against those who would mold thought 
in definite casts he said youth must be 
given the chance to prepare for itself 
the type of mind that can deal with 
economic conditions and crises. Those 
who realize the practical difficulties that 
stand in the way of teachers winning 
such rights, he said; will “not despise 
suggestions” that schools be emancipated 
from the clutches of those economic in- 
terests which with their military and 
political auxiliaries had done. so much 
to bring the world to its present pass. 

“A group of educators, speaking from 
the standpoint. of history, has recently 
put forth a manifesto in which it is said 
that the textbooks ‘used in our schools 
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still reflect more or less ‘the distortions . 
of wartime propaganda, and fail-to re-.. 
veal that millions of citizens in-all na- 
tions were moved again and again to 
acts of supreme idealism .and unselfish- 
ness by propaganda of interested groups 
controlling national interests.’ 

“It would be naive to assume that the . 
principle here stated is confined ~in ‘its 
operation to war and the story of wars. 
It operates constantly in peace time and 
with reference to economic matters, and 
until schools escape its influence through 
a declaration of intellectual independence 
by teachers, it will prevent the. schools’ 
meeting the challenges made by . any: - 
economic ‘crisis. 

“Now this contrast between the alert 
state of the minds of cultivated individ- 
uals and the dead and impotent con- 


dition of collective . thought. is’ so — 
paradoxical that it, too, issues a chal- 
lenge. Why does this contrast exist? © 


How did it come about? 
“I cannot begin to give an answer. 
But one thing seems quite certain. Tra- 
ditions form our -collective beliefs; they 
are the intellectual cement of ‘society. 
Certain. traditions in. religion, morals, 
economics, and -politics are still nom- 
inally held by the mass of adults, men 
and women, and they are. taught. in 
schools. .But the actual movements of © 
social life are contrary to these tradi- 
tions.: They contradict. and undermine 
them. We believe one thing in words 
and to.a considerable extent in senti- 
ment. We believe another in our deeds. 
The split prevents the older traditions 
from giving us guidance, while they re- | 
tain enough hold on people’s minds so 
that they are not replaced by any other 
collective ideas.” 


From Washington, D. C., United 
States Daily— —' 


Educators Study School Prob- 
lems at Conference 


“Those who believe that the battle for 
free public schools was won by the mid- 
dle of the last century are living in a 
fool’s paradise,” it was asserted by Dr. 
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aes Drayton Strayer, member of io 
-Board of Consultants of the‘ ‘National 


Survey on School Finance, in an address 


before the fifth general session of the 
-Department of Superintendence of the . 


National Education Association in ses- 


sion in Washington, oA. Ge, 


He called attention to a “need in the 
United States to-day for an aroused pub- 
lic opinion in support of education.” 


. After tracing the expansion of educa- 


tional services in the public schools of 
the Nation to an expenditure of $2,300,- 


-900,000 in 1930, Dr. Strayer added: 


-“There is danger that we may not be 


able to maintain the gains. which have 
been made, much less to develop the still: 


more effective service which the present 
social and economic situation demands.” 


Everywhere there is an attack upon pub- . 


lic education expressed primarily’ -in 


‘terms of retrenchment in the-support of 
- the schools. 


“It is seriously proposed that we can- 


not afford the program of education: al- 


ready established. There seems to ‘be 
little appreciation of the fact that the 
need of the hour is for.a richer educa- 


tion to be provided for. an_ increasing 
-percentage of the total population. The 
’ better we know the work that is done 
_in our schools, the more certainly we are 


willing to acknowledge the necessity for 
the further development of our school 


system. 


“Tt is in this situation that in cities 
and in’ rural areas schools have’ been 
closed, terms have been shortened, teach- 


_ers’ salaries have been reduced, classes - 
have been increased in size, some of the 


more ‘significant offerings have been 


eliminated from the curriculum; adequate 


educational supplies and books have been 
denied, health service and physical educa- 
cation have been: dropped, the attendance 


_service has been crippled, proposals have 


been made for the lowering of the stand- 
ards for entrance into the profession, 
building programs which were to pro- 


vide adequate housing have been aban- 


doned, night and continuation ' schools 
have been closed—in. short, the whole 


‘program of education is being curtailed, 


if not indeed placed in jeopardy. . 
“We must have schools that do much 


more than’ ee opportunities: for indi- 
vidual initiative and achievement. We .. 


must develop a curriculum which, while. 
it adjusts educational: opportunities to 


the needs and capacities of individuals, 
has for its objective the. development of. 


men and women who love liberty, who 
seek justice, who are willing to sacrifice’ 


_personal advantage to the well-being of 
. the whole. group. 


' “We may not think less. of the impor-. 
tance of guaranteeing to the individual 
the right of security of his person and - 


_ Property, but we must seek to develop | 


as well his devotion to social justice. 
“And with -this’ responsibility thrust 
upon the schools, we do well to ask how 


well we are equipped to render this sur- 


passingly important. service. According 
to the National Survey of the Training - 
of Teachers now under way, 26 per cent 
of the teachers in the schools: of the | 
United States have less than two years 
of education beyond high school. One . 


out of every. five teachers is new to the 


job which he holds during the current 
year. 

“The program of retrenchment which 
is everywhere being advocated, involving 
as it does reductions in salaries of from 


.§ to 30 per cent, promises to result in 
‘even less well qualified teachers. in our 


schools: Even more sériously, many of 
the more competent teachers already in_ 


' . the service are harassed by their inability 


to meet their financial obligations. Many 
of them view with uncertainty their eco- . 
nomic security. Some of them have lost 
the high morale and professional enthusi- © 
asm. necessary. in those who would ‘in- 
spire the youth of the land. 
“Never before has there been such 


meed as there is today for men and 


women of high: intelligence, of broad 
training, and of deep social sympathy and 


"understanding to staff our schools. The. 


situation demands teachers who are more 
than drill masters. 

“The work of the teacher in our so- 
ciety must be measured by the degree of 
leadership which he is able to offer to 
young people in their attempt to under- 
stand our modern complex social life. He 
must be a student of society as well as © 
a student of human nature. He must 
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seek to lead boys and girls in their at- 


tempt to think straight with respect to 


the most difficult problems with which 
men have ever had to struggle. He must 
seek to develop those ideals which will 
make possible the regeneration of our 
-society. 

“Our plan is not for. the maintenance 
of salaries but rather for the maintenance 
and development of our civilization. and 
for the. perpetuity of our institutions. It 
matters little in the long run what any 
particular teacher or group of teachers 
is paid; but we have in the support of 
public education or in the lack of it. the 
destiny of our humanity.” 








From the New York Herald 


Tribune— 


Educators Join Forces to Fight 
World-wide Ills 


Dr. Harold Rugg, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and director of the American 
Committee on International Education, 
sailed from Vancouver on January 30 
for Japan and China, where he will 
undertake organization. for international 
_education. 

Professor Rugg’s visit to. China. and 
Japan.is under the- auspices. of the In- 
stitute of. Pacific Relations. The Amer- 
ican council of the institute has - its 
offices in New York City. Professor 
Rugg’s headquarters will be at Nankai 
University, in Tientsin. 

Professor Rugg plans to go to Europe 
by way of Siberia and Russia in time 
.to attend the international education 
conference to be held at Mainz, Ger- 
many, July 21. to 27; and the interna- 
tional meeting of educational leaders at 
Nice, France, July. 29 to August 12. 
- These meetings will be held: under the 
- auspices. of the American Committee on 
International Education. - The commit- 
tee comprises representatives of the Pro- 
gressive. Education Association of Amer- 
ica and of similar associations in the 
United States and other nations having as 
a common interest the development of a 
world movement by which education. will 
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be utilized to solve economic, social, and 
political :evils basically resporisible, ac- 


cording. to Professor Rugg, for “the eco- — 


nomic and political disasters which. have 


characterized modérn industrial civiliza-- 


tion.” 

The meeting at Nice will be attende 
by 3,000 representatives of fifty nations. 
Leading publicists as well as educators 
from all parts of the world will be pres- 
ent.’ Both the Mainz and-.the Nice 
meetings, Dr. Rugg declares, will dis- 
cuss education as the ane hopeful 


possibility of cure for mass unemploy- - 


ment, for the tragic, inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth and income, 
breakdown in government; and for the 


failure to apply scientific method: to po-- 


litical problems. 
The current world situation ‘is char- 
acterized, according to Dr. Rugg, by 


mass. suffering almost unparalleled in. 


modern history. “This is the logical ‘re- 


sult,” he declared, “of the dislocation and‘. 


elimination of trade through the erection 
of tariff barriers and the exploitation of 
raw materials and of human beings by 
selfish business interests which control 
the politicians of various governments.” 

He declared further: 
wide competition of business men who 
comprise the economic power dictating 


governmental ‘policies in various nations - 


has brought the whole world to. the 
verge of bankruptcy. Nevertheless, by 


control of schools and of ‘the press and. 


by the utilization of propaganda, busi- 
ness interests in search of their selfish 
ends and apparently oblivious to the gen- 
eral ruin they have created and are. cre- 
ating, have frightened nations into spend- 
ing vast and- wholly unwarranted sums 
for armament. 

“We are in but one phase of the World 
War. 


time. Astute scholars are maintaining 
that the same forces which caused the 
World .War of 1914-18 are bringing 
on another. Unless human attitudes 
change fundamentally, the present wholly 
irrational emphasis upon economic profit 
and narrow nationalism will cause other 
wars and will annihilate what civiliza- 
tion we have. 


for the: . 


“The world-' 


The Armistice is continuing, but . 
there may be open’ strife again at any 
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“The history of recent years. has 
shown the utter futility of present de- 
pendence upon our so-called great busi- 
ness leaders and the statesmen to. lead 


‘ys into peace and prosperity. The only 


escape from our present intolerable situ- 
ation. is through an entirely new kind of 
education. - 

“This. will not stress national isola- 
tion and it will not exploit militaristic 
glories. It will provide fundamental 
knowledge of economic and cultural life. 


From kindergarten to college it will por- 


tray to the pupils the unique person- 


alities of the peoples of the earth. It. 


will give emotional understanding of the 
modes of living in the various lands. It 
will much greater emphasize the teacher 


and much less emphasize administration 


and equipment of schools. It will intro- 
duce themselves to the changing civiliza- 
tions and cultures so that they may pass 
on to the pupils fundamental concep- 
tions of the world’s industrial and. agri- 
cultural civilizations. 

“This new education will make teacher 


and pupils aware of the devastating im- 


pact of the West upon the East. It 
will make them aware. of the evils .as 
well as the benefits which flowed from 
the Europeanization of the earth. 

“It will bring into every school the 
study of public opinion and reveal the 
need of a free press as a corollary of 
academic freedom. In America the press. 
enjoys a freedom denied in most. nations. 
And, fortunately, in the United States 
we already have the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, under the honorary 
presidency of. John Dewey, and in Europe 
there is the New Education Fellowship, 
comprising a parallel agency for inter- 


' national leadership.” 





From the Christian Science Moni- 
tor— : 


Helping Children Choose Their 
Films 


What do children - prefer in motion 
pictures? Film producers and parents 
ponder this question. As soon as they 


_the senior high. school. 


think they have. Sound the answer, the 
children make it plain that they like 
something altogether different from their 


preferences of a week ago.» 


A magazine devoted to community and 
artistic interests of the screen is bring- 
ing to public attention an experiment now 


_ being carried on to find out what children 


seek in films. The study of children’s 
taste in films has been successfully. car- 


tied on for several years by the motion 


picture committee of the Parents’ Asso-: 
ciation of the Horace Mann Schools in 


_ New York City. Teachers, parents, and . 


juveniles work together in this study. An 
adult: committee attends the new films 
and records. those: most suitable for the | 
elementary. school, the junior high, and — 
In a magazine 
published by the Parents’ Association, 
brief reviews of the films are given. 


Another branch of the study of chil- 


‘dren’s film preferences is carried on by 


the boys and girls themselves. - They have 
classroom discussions of current motion 
pictures. Although the teacher brings to 


_ their. attention points which they may 


have overlooked, these discussions and 
criticisms furnish the adults with much 
insight into. the juvenile thought in re- ° 
gard to motion pictures: 

It appears that children have much 
better judgment in this matter than they 
have been credited with. They like films 
which are “funny and with plenty of -ac- 
tion.” Strangely enough, the films which 
measure the highest in their estimation 
are those which have as strongly appealed. 
to their parents. “Tom. Sawyer,” 


- “Huckleberry Finn,” “Skippy,” “Father's 


Son”: and “Daddy Long Legs” are all 
in. this class. 

- Left to homeciven, children seek pic- 
tures which are filled with fun and ad- 
venture. But. though they know very 
well what they want, with film adver- 
tising as it is, they cannot always find 
pictures. that measure up to their speci- 
fications.. This is where the parents’ help 
is of great benefit. First of all, parents 
may attend films which have a juvenile 
appeal’ and find out: for themselves — 
whether the pictures are as advertised. 
They need not become censors. But by 
knowing what children really wish in 
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motion pictures, parents can. tactfully 


recommend films which, in their estima- 
tion, have fun without vulgarity and ad- 
venture without sensationalism. 








From. the New York Times— 


Doubts Athletics Build 
Character 


Mr. Hughes Criticizes “Blind Faith” 
_ of Coaches-in Sports as Training 
Medium. 


Any character training which results 
from competition in interscholastic or 
- intercollegiate athletics is probably acci- 
dental, Mr. William L. Hughes, asso- 
ciate. in physical education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, declared 
at the final session of the two-day confer- 
ence on the interpretation of physical ed- 
ucation at. the New: York | University 
School of. Education auditorium. 

Mr. Hughes said that despite the gen- 
eral belief in the importance of char- 
acter education and in the contribution 
made to it by the various fields of in- 
struction, including athletics, no definite 
procedure of fostering. right conduct. had 
ever been devised. 

“Coaches of athletics,” he. asserted, 
“have had a blind and fervent faith that 
they were contributing in some way to 
character development and have gone on 
without ‘any specific plan to. secure 
changes in conduct. . 

“Character education awaits the re- 
‘sults of the movement to analyze it be- 
fore it can proceed to build on a. certain 
foundation. The physical educator, the 
athletic coach, must join all the: social 
agencies of the school in a unified char- 
acter education enterprise. We. should 
not rest content until this is accom- 
plished. 

“Although athletics are ~ believed - to 
provide a unique opportunity for char- 
acter building, it is perhaps too much to 
expect present-day coaches of school and 
college teams under the prevailing sys- 


tem to accomplish much: except .ac- 
cidental or incidental . teaching of 
character. Much has been said in de- 


fense of the character value of athletics, 
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but little or nothing has been said shew 
the method of teaching these character . 
traits. .There is a paucity of scientific 
literature or objective facts on the sub- 
ject.” 








From the Salisbury 


(N. ‘C.). 
Post— : 

Sees Nation Lulled Into Sense of 
False Security in Education - 


The present depression has lulled the. 
nation into a sense of false security re- 
garding the plight of public education, 
Dr. Edgar W. Knight, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of North Caro- 
lina, who, now on leave of absence, is - 
serving temporarily as.a.member of the 
faculty. of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, says in an article in a recent 
issue of Outlook and Independent. 

Asserting that, in ‘slashing educational - 
budgets to the extent they have, legisla- 
tures are depriving future generations of . 
their. rightful heritage, Dr.. Knight de- 
clares that “if such a means of public 
economy has: ever been employed, even ~ 
in times. of emergencies and depressions, 
the records do not. clearly indicate the’ 
period or place. 

“On the contrary. they (the records) - 
indicate that in other dark times in the 
United States (and in Europe, too) plans. — 
were made for enlarging rather. than - 
restricting public educational opportu- 
nity; witness, in the history of this 
country, the Revolutionary War; the Civil: 
War, the recent World War and several 
periods of uncertainty and panic; and the 
fear that the public may. now have. lost 
some of its. earlier faith in education ~ 
probably: distresses the teachers and 
managers of the schools no less than the 
loss in their own wages.” 

Dr. Knight goes on to say that some 
professional educational experts “have 
condemned, often out of hand, almost 
every feature of the democratic theory 


and practice of public education which. 


has so long been one of the proud boasts 
of the United States. 
school has been attacked for its low 
standards of: discipline and the chaos of 


The elementary. | 
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its sedis as well as its inadequately 
trained teachers and the fact (apparently 


only recently discovered) that most of 
-them are women. The secondary school 


has been assailed as. educational fetish 
and an arid and purposeless luxury, 
which is every year costing the American 
public immense sums. 

' “In the last regular sessions of 44 state 
legislatures it was evident that not only 
would advanced school legislation be im- 
possible to enact, but that. the schools 
would find it difficult to retain the -finan- 
cial support they had gained in recent 
years. The legislatures seemed to close 
their eyes and swing the axe, and one of 
the first places it: hit heavily was educa- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Knight declares that “‘a strong case 
onihd be filed against many of the so- 
called professional educational ' experts 
‘who pin their faith so fully and blindly 
to what they call science in a realm that 
requires art. Not all the. blame, -how- 


ever, should. be placed upon the teachers 


and managers and those. who train them. 
A very large part of it: falls heavily upon 
the. public. ~ 

“But the public school can be pitied as 
well as blamed. Although the people of 
the United States last year. spent three 
billions .on. schools, they have not yet 
learned to distinguish: between schooling 


and education. And now the public faces - 


the danger that the sins of unintelligent 


economy,- aggravated by hysteria, may 


turn out to be as gross if not worse 


- public immoralities. than the extrava- 


gance and: lack of balance charged 
against the schools.” 








From the New York Times— 


Tells the Best Way to Learn to 
Write 


Der. Voorhis, in School Test, Finds 


Hand Printing Easiest Method for 

Pupils 

Elementary school children - are en- 
abled to read and write with greater 
proficiency if manuscript printing’ / 


“substituted for ordinary writing, Dr. 


Thelma G. Vesshis _ niet of the 
Lincoln. School of Teachers - College, 
Columbia University, ‘said: in the report . 
of a survey on the relative merits of 
cursive and manuscript writing, pub- 
lished .by the Bureau of. Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Experimenting. with 195 pupils in six 


first-grade classes in Public School 205, 


Brooklyn, ‘Dr. Voorhis: used the pre- 


scribed cursive system of writing with 


half the students, while the others were 
taught manuscript writing. The: classes 
were as nearly alike as possible in intelli- 
gence quotients’ and chronological ages. 
With the exception. of the writing in- 
struction, both groups had _ identical 


“training during» the entire year of the 


investigation. 

Dr. Voorhis found that Sree grade 
children learn to read more readily if 
taught handwriting by the manuscript 
method.. Their ability to read faster and. 
the consistent superiority that they dis-._ 
played over the pupils who were taught 
to write in the accepted cursive method © 
are highly’ significant according to the 
survey. 

Furthermore, Dr. Voorhis reports that 
growth in reading ability was more de- 


pendent upon choice of form of hand- 


writing than upon kindergarten experi- 


“ence, pointing out that the average dif- 


ference between the kindergarten and 
the non-kindergarten trained groups was 
approximately one and one-half words, | 


while the difference between the cursive | - 


and manuscript groups was nine and one- 


half. 


‘As .a further check, Dr. . Voorhis 
changed the teachers in the individual 
classes, thus removing the “teacher ele- _ 
ment”: from the results. But, she as-. 


 serts, “the survey reveals the superiority 


of the. manuscript group at every point, 
regardless. of which teacher had the 


group,” adding that “no cursive class 


exceeded any manuscript class.” 

In an endeavor to. find out whether . 
bright or dull children reflect the greater 
influence of handwriting method on-be- - 
ginners’ reading,- Dr. Voorhis divided 
the children into five subgroups on the -. 
basis of mental level; the ranges being 
from an intelligence quotient of 70 to - 
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120. In every case the data showed that, 
_regardless of mentality, the manuscript 
handwriting proved beneficial. 
“Wherever manuscript writing has 
been tried it has met with enthusiastic 
endorsement,’ Dr. Voorhis concludes. 
“Data from experimental studies indi- 
' cate that manuscript writing is distinctly 
superior to cursive writing for its facili- 
tation of beginning reading and for its 
superior legibility and speed in. the pri- 
mary. grades.” . 
’ Although -manuscript writing is su- 
perior, Dr. Voorhis admits that “com- 
-mercialized. systems of cursive writing 
are. so firmly entrenched in the schools 
_ throughout the United States.that manu- 
. script writing enthusiasts find it difficult 
to effect changes in educational practice 
even in the primary grades.” 
Yet, “in spite of the opposition to be 
overcome,” manuscript writing is becom- 
ing the accepted form for written work 


‘in progressive schools of. primary grades, 


according to Dr. Voorhis, who adds that 
“many pupils acquire considerable skill 
‘in the use of both cursive and manu- 
script writing and use whichever form is 
more appropriate to the work at hand.” 


From the New York Times— 


More Fiction Urged for Boys and 

Girls | 

Librarian at Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College Favors Letting Young- 
sters “Dream a While” 

‘Urging that more imaginative litera- 
‘ture be ‘made -available for. children, 
Miss Anne T. Eaton, librarian at Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
-hia’ University, told 100 parents and 
teachers at a conference of the Child 
Study Association that there was a grow- 
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ing tendency to overemphasize the infor- 
mational . or ‘“steam-shovel’’ type of 
juvenile reading. 

Miss Eaton spoke on the subject, . 
“What Children Are Reading,” at the 
opening of the annual exhibit of children’s 
books at the association’s headquarters, 
221 West Fifty-seventh Street. 
volumes on display included a. selected 
list of almost 200 titles, chosen by a com- 
mittee from among more than 800 juve- 
nile books published during the past year. — 
The others were rejected as unsatisfac- - 
tory. - 

In New York City. and other large 
urban communities, the Lincoln School 
librarian said that boys and girls were 
being robbed of many of the privileges 
of youth, especially the “chance to dream 
a while.” oa 

“Does any child to-day. have time to. 
think at length, or to think at all?” Miss 
Eaton asked. “Life without any leisure 
is a joyless living. It is up.to the adults 
to make imaginative literature available 
to children.” 

Miss Eaton said she was pleased to 
note the appearance of a “dragon” book 
for children this year, adding that it re- 
quired a “certain elasticity of mind to 
comprehend a dragon.” . The librarian 
asserted that children needed stories of — 
magic carpets and folklore and fairy — 
tales. ; 

Boys and girls, like their elders, are: - 
reading. “practically everything,” Miss 
Eaton said... Children have not. changed, 


‘but the world has, and youngsters are. 


reading about the present-day’ world 
around them. ‘The picture they get is 
that of a multiplicity of machinery and © 
mechanical devices, according to -Miss 
Eaton, who told the parents that, never-. 
theless, they should be grateful to some 
extent for such factual books because. 
they answered their children’s questions __ 
accurately. 


The’ 
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_ COLLEGE NOTES 


_ Educational. 
‘Administration 
Professor George - D. Strayer spoke 


before the Southern Convention District 
of the Pennsylvania State. Education 


‘ Association, in Chambersburg, Pa., April 


8 and 9. He addressed the Association 


on “State Responsibility for the Equali- 


zation of Educational Opportunity” ‘and 


-“Education in a.Changing Economic 
- World.” 


Professor John K. Nortan took part 
in the program of the nineteenth annual 


meeting of Schoolmen’s ‘Week, which - 


was held in Philadelphia from’ March 9 


-to 12. He addressed the Wednesday 
and Thursday meetings on “The Larger. 


Purposes’ of the Supervisory Activities 
of. Principals”. and “Trends of State 
School Subsidies,” respectively. 





. Professor Carter Alexander delivered 
an address on “Fhe Young Educator 
and the Depression” at the. banquet of 


'.Kappa Phi Kappa in Washington Feb- 


ruary 21. The address appeared in the 


March 12 issue of School and Society. 





Professor Norton gave ‘a six-minute 


radio talk from the National Broadcast- 
ing Company studios on Sunday, March 
13. His topic was “Why Supervision 
Pays.” 
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The bibliography for- the National 
Survey of School Finance on which Pro- 


fessor Carter Alexander has been work- 


ing at Washington is scheduled to ‘go 
to the printer sometime in April. 





An extensive study of the operation 
of the New York equalization law over 
a four-year period has just been pub- 
lished by the New York State Commis- . 
sion ‘for the Revision of the Tax Laws 
under the title State Support for Pub- 
lic Schools in New York as Related to. ~ 
Tax Relief and Educational Expansion. 
This study was made by Professor Paul 
R. Mort; Alfred D.. Simpson, assistant 
commissioner of education for finance, 
at. Albany; Eugene S. Lawler, senior 
expert in school ‘finance in connection 
with the National Survey of School 
Finance at Washington, D. C.; and Don 
L. Essex, now of the State Education 


_- Department of Albany. In the general 


report of the Tax Commission a recom- 
mendation, based on the above study, was 
made for the expansion of the state sup-- 


port of schools in New York | by 


$42,000,000. 

An eighty-five page monograph by 
Professor Mort and Professor Arthur. 
I. Gates on The Acceptable Uses of 
Achievement Tests has recently been 
published by the Bureau of. Publications 
of Teachers Coilege. 
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Educational Psychology 

_ Professor Gates contributed a chap- 

ter entitled “The Place of Educational 

Psychology in the Curriculum for the 

” Education. of Teachers” to the Twen- 

tieth Yearbook of the National Society 


of College Teachers of Education, which 
was published in February. 





A paper entitled “Methods of Teach- 
ing Suggested by Recent Research’ was 
read by Professor Gates before a meeting 
of the American Educational Research 
Association held February 22 at Wash- 
ington. 





Professor Gates addressed the officers 
of the: New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene on “The Diagnosis of 
. Disabilities in Reading,” at a meeting 
held March 2 at the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of the Medical Center. 





Professor Gates has accepted an invi- 
tation to be the principal speaker at the 
Indiana State Measurements Conference 
to be held at Indiana. University April 
20, 21, and 22. He will make five ad- 
dresses on phases of education related to 
his recent research activities. 





_ Professor Leta S. Hollingworth ad- 
“dressed the Child Study Club of Spring- 
field, Mass.,.on February 24.. The oc- 
casion honored Dr. George E. Dawson 
“on the twentieth anniversary of his 
founding of the psychological clinic in 
the Public Schools of Springfield. 





- Professor Hollingworth attended 
Schoolmen’s: Week, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and delivered an address 
on March 10 entitled “Who Is the 
Gifted Pupil?” 
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Miss Elizabeth .E. Farrell. was hon- 
ored at a luncheon given March 5 by 


the Ungraded Class Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at the Hotel Astor,. in celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding by Miss Farrell of. special — 
classes in the Public Schools’ of New - 
York: City: Among the speakers were 
Dr. John Finley, of the New York. 
Times, Hon. Charles C. Burlingham, of 
the United States Bar Association, and- 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, of. the United States 


Bureau of Education. 


English 


On February 21 Professor Ida A. Jew- 
ett attended a meeting in. Washing- - 
ton, D. C., of the Steering ‘Committee. 
of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of ._Eng- 
lish. 
the reorganization of the curriculum in - 
English from kindergarten through col- 
lege. 


The. Commission has under way 





Professor Jewett. talked informally. 
Sunday evening, February 28, to the stu- 
dents of Whittier Hall on the topic: — 
“Changing Styles in Fiction.” 


Fine Arts 


The department of Fine Arts is plan- 
ning to offer four intersession courses 
during June: one of several 
standing, with Professor C. J. Martin © 
at Provincetown and three new ones at 
Teachers College—one with Professor 
Sallie B. Tannahill, who is working with 
Professor H. B. Bruner on The Cur-- 
riculum for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and two with Miss Elise Ruffini, 


years .§— 


























Color and Design, and Design “Appre-— 


ciation. ie 


Guidance and Personnel . 


. ‘Sixteen students in Guidance and Per- 
_ sonnel and the. entire instructional staff 
attended the meeting of the . National 
Vocational’ Guidance Association at 
Washington, D. C., February 18 to 20. 
Professor Harry D. Kitson gave an ad- 
dress at the convention on “Vocational 


- Guidance in Russia.” 





Miss Mildred Lincoln, ‘visiting lec- 
turer in guidance and personnel, was 
elected’ president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association: for the en- 
suing year. 


—— 


Health Education 


On. March 8 Professor M..A. Bigelow 
addressed the Council of the Boys’ Work 
Executives. His topic was “Social Biology 
for Boys.” 





The March meeting of the Health Ed- 
ucation Section of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education 
was a dinner meeting on the evening 
of March 18 at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, professor of nu- 
trition, was the speaker of the evening. 
Her subject was “The Place of Nutrition 
in Education.” 


Higher Education 


Professor ‘Clarence Linton delivered’ 


an address before the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America on February 16. His 
subject was “The New College.” - 
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_ Professor F. B. O’Rear attended the 
meeting of the College Graduate Ex- 


amination Committee of the State Edu-. - - 
cation Department at Albany on April 2. 





Household Arts 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Home. Economics Teachers 
and Supervisors. Section. of the National 
Education Association at Washington, 
February 22, outlining the present eco- 
nomic situation as seen ‘by .experts. in 


“the field of education and economics. — 


Following his presentation as discussion . 
leader and organizer of the program, 
addresses: were made by Dr: . John 
Dewey, on “The. Economic Situation—A . 
Challenge to Education”; Dr. Lewis L. 
Lorwin of the Brookings Institution, on 
“Long Range Planning and Economic os 
Security”; ~Dr. Harold F. Clark of 


Teachers College, on “Trends toward a~ 


More Equal’ Economic Opportunity” ; 
and Dr. William F. Notz, Dean of 
Georgetown University, on “Enlarged 
Social Consumption as a Contribution 
to Standards of Living.” . 





Kindergarten—First Grade © 

The members of this department at- 
tending the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in Washington were 
Professor Patty S. Hill, Professor Mary 
M. Reed, Dr. Winifred E. Bain, Miss 
Charlotte G. Garrison, and Miss Agnes . 
Burke. Professor Hill also attended an 
executive meeting of the National Nurs- 
ery School. Association. a 





Professor Hill and Miss Flora Cooke, 
director of the Francis Parker School 
of Chicago; have just completed a study 
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- of the Spence School of New York City. 
‘Recommendations for the future useful- 
ness of the school were presented to the 
educational and executive committees of 
' the board. This presentation was fol- 
lowed by a short address by Professor 
- Hill-at a dinner attended by representa- 
tives of the alumnae.. 





The medal awarded annually by the 
Parents’ Magazine to the author of. the 
most useful book of the year for parents 
has been awarded for 1931 to Miss 
Grace Langdon, for her’ book Home 
Guidance for Young-Children, published 

_by John Day Company of New York. 
Miss Langdon has taught in the depart- 
ment for seven years, and for the past 
two years has: divided her time between 
the’ Child Development Institute and 
this department. 





% Miss Langdon spoke on. February 4 
and ‘11 before the leadership training 
_ class of the Child Study Association on 
- “Eevels of Learning and Appropriate 
Techniques of Guiding.” 





Professor Bain spoke at the Hartford 
College of Missions on February 25. 
Her topic was “Evaluating Teaching 


- . Procedures.” 





Miss Edith Conard is giving two ex- 
tramural courses in manuscript writing 
‘during the spring semester: one.in Yon- 
kers to a group of twenty public school 
teachers, and one in Scarsdale to a group 
of fifty-four teachers. There is an in- 
creasing demand on the part of school 
authorities for the training of teachers 
in manuscript writing. In s me of the 
cities, such as Scarsdale, .it is required. 
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Miss Alice Thorn spoke to the moth- 
ers of the preschool discussion group of © 
the College Club of the Oranges in East - 
Orange, N. J., February 3; on “Music - 
for Preschool Children.” Miss. Thorn 
also spoke on “Preschool Education,” . 
January 14, to the New York Federa- - 
tion of Women’s. Clubs. 


—— 


Library 


Miss Ethel M.. Feagley spoke at the 
Junior High School Conference held at 
New York University March 19 on 


“The Place of Library. Instruction in” || 


the Junior High School. Program.” 





Professor Eleanor MM. Witmer, chair- 
man ofthe Joint Committee of the 
American Library. Association and the - 
National Education Association, attended 
the meeting of the National Education 
Association at Washington during the 
week. of February 22. 





The following is a selection from ~ 
Stray Library Leaves of the 1931 and 
1932 publications in education and re- © 
lated fields which have ‘been added ‘to 
the ‘Teachers College Library during. the 
past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


KeEeNNeEDY-FRaser, . D. 
Backward Child. 
don Press: 

Suirtey, M. M. The First Two Years, 
Study of 25 Babies. University of Min- 
nesota - Press. 

Wuite House Conrerence On- CuHiLp 
HEALTH AND ProrecTion.. Nutrition: 
Part III, Report on Growth and -De- 
velopment of the Child. Century. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Georce Peasopy CoLiece. Proceedings of 
Institute for Administrative Officers in 


Education of the 
University. of Lon- 


~~ “~~ - O&O 


ec— Sea TP TD 


’MacDona.p, D. .M. 
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Higher Educetion: 


_. - College. 
STearns, M. M. 


What Kind of College 
Is Best? John Day, New York. — 


‘SECONDARY EDUCATION 


‘Douctass, H. R.. Organization and Ad- 


ministration of 


Secondary 
Ginn.. 


Schools, 


Draper, E. M. ANv -Roperts, A. C. -Prin- © 


ciples. of. American Secondary Educa- 

tion.. Century. 

Purpose Plays for 
High School Assemblies. Northwestern 
Press, Minneapolis. 

SmirH, W. H. 


the United States.’ Macmillan. Em- 


braces. the entire secondary period, be- - 


ginning with the junior high ‘school and 
ending with the junior college: 


' EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Arkinson, E. The ‘Teaching of Domestic 

“Science: Methuen and Co., London. 

BLAcKHuRST, J. H.. Introducing Education. 
Longmans. . 

Brut, A. C. ann: Youtz, M. P. Your 
Child and His Parents. Appleton. 

CALIFORNIA—COMMITTEE FOR STUDY OF 
EDUCATIONAL ProsLeMs. - Report of the 

_.Committee. State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Camp, B. H. -The Mathematical Part ‘of 

Statistics’ D. C. Heath. An elementary 
textbook for college students. 

Dun.ap, J. W. ano Kurtz, A. K. Hand- 
book of Statistical Menegraphe. World 
Book Company. 

Harvey, J. E. International Understand- 
ing; agencies educating for a new world. 
Stanford University Press. 

Heapicar, B. M. Aids to Research:. with 
select bibliographies of reference books, 


bibliographical guides, and specialist dic- _ 


tionaries by C. Fuller. London School 
of Economics. 

Heapicar, B. M. AND Futier, C. A Lon- 
don Bibliography of the Social ‘Sciences, 
London School of Economics. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL BuILDING SekvicE. Pro- 
ceedings of Second Conference. George 
Peabody College. 

Jones, E. S. Improvement of Study Hab- 


perey Peabody 


Secondary Education in 


its.. Cameaty Publishing Co., Buf- 
falo. 

Kimoins, C. W. ano Rennie, B. Triumph 
of the Dalton Plan. Ivor, Nicholson, and 
Watson, New York. 

KINNEMAN, J. A. Society and Edueation. 
Macmillan. A text in educational soci- 
ology which aims to suggest material 

' for the curriculum and some ponaigens 
of curriculum construction. 

LaTric, H. E. Practical Methods in Teach- . 
ing Vocational Agriculture. McGraw- 
Hill.. “While. it stresses methods rather 
than theories, the. suggested methods are 
based upon sound educational principles 
and are aggneanes to actual farm con- 
ditions.” 


Lyrorp, C. A. The School Dormitory. M. 


Barrows and Co., Boston. x 

McCuiow, L. L. Tumbling Illustrated; il- 
lustrations by D. N. Anderson. Barnes. 

Martin, G. H. Essentials of Education. 
Badger. , ; 

Meyer, H. D..° School Club Program. 
Barnes. 

Mitier, H. G. AND. Cuavess, N. Audito- 
rium Social Arts. D. C. Heath. Theory 
and psychology of auditorium. class work 
from elementary school through senior. 
high school. : 

Morrison, H. C. Management of School 
Money.. Chicago University. 

Nationa Acapemy or Visua. Instruc- 
TION. Visual Instruction Directory. The 
Academy, University of Kansas. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy oF. Epu- 
CATION; THIRTY-FIRST YEARBOOK. Part I 
—A Program For ‘Science Teaching. 
Part Il—Current Changes and Experi- 
ments in Liberal Arts Education. Public 
School Publishing Co. 

Nosxe, L. S.. Student Body Finances and 
Accounting. South-western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati: 

Rank, O.. Modern Education. Knopf. A 
psychologist considers: the fundamental 
ideas of present-day education. 


-Rocers, M. L. Contribution to the Theory 


and Practice of Parents Associations. 
United Parents Association of New York 
City, 154 W. 42nd St. 
Sanperson, D. L. The Rural Community. 
Ginn. ° 
Tompson, J. E. Mathematics for Self 
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-- Study.: Van Nostrand. “A group of 

books that make. easy the home study 
_of the working | principles of mathe- 
matics. . 

_ Tuurstone, L. L. Reliability and Validity 
of Tests. - Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor. 

Umsratip, J. G. Student Self Support. 
University of Minnesota Press. 

Watson, M. E.° Children and Their 
Parents. Crofts. Study of behavior of 

_ normal children supplemented by case 
histories. 

Wuire House. Conrerence oN CHILD 
HEALTH AND Prorection. Body Mechan- 
ies. Century. 


Wuire House CoNnrerence oN CHILD 
HEALTH .AND Prorecrion. Psychology 
and Psychiatry in Pediatrics. Century. 


Wuire House CONFERENCE ON 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
Guidance. Century. 
Witker, M. Behavior of Children and 
Adults. Geo..Wahr, Ann Arbor. 
WiuuiaMs, J. F., Dampacn, J. I., ScHwen- 
_DENER, N. -Methods of Physical Educa- 


CHILD 
Vocational 


tion. Saunders. 

Yoakam, G. A. Improvement of the As- 
signment. Macmillan. © 

Younc, M.. Seen and Heard in a: Punjab 
Village. _ Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 

OTHERS 

' Butter, N. M. Looking Forward. Scrib- 
ner. : 

‘List or Sertat. PuBLicATIONS .OF. ForeIGN 
GOVERNMENTS. Wilson. 

Mathematics 


Professor W.. D. Reeve spoke at the 


opening meeting of the National Council 
of ‘Teachers of Mathematics in Wash- 


ington, D. C., Friday evening, Febru- 


ary 19, on the topic “A Comparative 
- Study-of the Teaching of Mathematics 
in the United States and Germany.” 
Professor Reeve has been appointed 
a member of the American Committee 
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of the International Commission .on the - 
Teaching of Mathematics. The Ameri- 
can Committee is planning a report on 
the Training of Mathematics Teachers 
for the Secondary Schools of the United 
States. 


Music 


The Washington bicentenary music 
program held on February 13 proved to | 
be a very delightful event. The Pleyel 
harpsichord was used not only in this - 
program, but also, during the four days 
in which it’ was in the building; in other 
programs, including one: by the Gradu- 
ate Club. A number of the students had 
the opportunity of playing upon the in- 
strument and thus of becoming familiar . 
with the special technic required. ; 





On February 24 the first of a series 
of Music Education luncheons was held 
in Whittier Hall. At that. time almost 
one hundred students and faculty mem- 
bers were present to lunch together and -- 
to listen to a most stimulating address 
by Mr. Thaddeus P. Giddings, super- 
visor of music in Minneapolis, who-spoke 
on “The Relation between Music Ap- 
preciation and Music Reading.” His ad- 
dress. was a. vigorous plea for personal 
technical power as a basis for sound and 
constantly growing appreciation of mu- 
sic. -For about an hour after the ad- 
dress he continued an informal discussion | 
with many interested students... Profes- 
sor Alice Bivins presided .in the absence 
of Professor P. W. Dykema, who was 
in Washington for. the meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence. Community singing was led by Mr. 
Arthur Witte, director of music in Yon- 
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kers, N. Y., and by ‘Professor N. L: 
Church. ; 


- The complete announcement. for the 
Summer SeSsion of 1932 is now avail- 
able. In addition to the usual large 
offering of ‘courses. in the Summer Ses- 
sion, there are four courses in the Inter- 
session in June. Professor N. L. Church 
will: give two two-point courses in the 
morning—one devoted to conducting and 
the other to special problems in instru- 
mental instruction, and in the afternoon 
Mr. Howard Talley will give two three- 
point courses—one devoted to theory re- 
view, and the other to ear training, sight 
‘ singing, dictation, and keyboard har- 
mony. 





One of the most unusual Saturday 
classes this year is T. C. Music 267-268 
—Advanced Conducting. 
In this Professor Church uses ~-for his 
group of thirty students a high school 
instrumental. ensemble which varies all 


Instrumental 


_ the way. from. twenty-five players to a. 


full symphony orchestra of almost one 
hundred players. Each of the thirty 
members of the class is provided . with 
an individual score and stand so that 
he .may: serve as secondary conductor. 
These secondary conductors carry on 
their work in much the same way as the 
chief conductor who is alternately .Pro- 
fessor Church and 


lected from the class. 


some member. se- 


Philosophy of Education 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick was 
the speaker under the Kappa Delta Pi 
lectureship at the convocation of the 


fraternity held February 23 in Washing-. 


659 
ton. His address, “A Social Program 
for American Education,” will be- pub- 
lished in book form in the series of 
Kappa Delta Pi publications. 


— 
—_—_— 


Physical Education 
Professor Jesse F: Williams. addressed 
the Mid-West Convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association on 
April 2 at Columbus, Ohio. The title 
of his. talk was “Discussion of Formal 


and Informal Procedure in Physical 
Education.” 





Professor C: L. Brownell was present 
at the nineteenth annual meeting of © 


‘Schoolmen’s Week; at the University of 


Pennsylvania, on March 10 and 11. At 


’ this. meeting Professor’ Brownell gave 


two talks: one dealing with tests and. 
measurements, before the physical edu- 
cation. group; the other, “The Relation 
of Physical Education’ to Academic 
Progress,” at a general meeting. 





Professor Brownell attended - the 
Eighth Annual Junior High School Con- 
ference at New York University. on 
March 19 and led the discussion of Dr. 
J. B. Nash’s paper dealing with ‘physi- 
cal recreation. 





Professor Brownell will speak on 
standards of physical education during 
the past decade, at the Western Penn- 
sylvania State’ Education Association at 
Pittsburgh on April 16. 


Secondary Education 


As an outgrowth of the reading of 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs’s paper on 
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“A Program for Secondary Education” 
- at Washington, the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals appointed 
a committee to consider a reformulation 
of definitions and objectives. 





The ‘annual dinner of the Class. of 
1918 of the Speyer Junior High School 
was held. at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. City, Saturday evening, 
March 19.. The discussion, in which 
Professor Briggs, Professor E. K. Fret- 
well,-and.Mr. Abraham Rosenthal took 
part, was concerned with the persistence 
of the personal ideas and ideals of. this 
group of alumni. 





“Open-mindedness as a Positive Qual- 
ity” was the topic discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Secondary Group held at the 
Men’s Faculty Club on Monday evening, 
February 15.. Mr..H: A. Ferguson, 
principal of the High School at Mont- 
clair, N. J., Mr. J: D. Dillingham, prin- 
cipal of the Newtown High School, Elm- 
hurst, L. I., Mr. Leon C. High, princi- 
pal-of the High School at: Great Neck, 
- L. L, and Mr. Howard V. Funk, junior 
high school principal at Bronxville, N. Y:, 
‘presented papers on various. phases. of 
the topic, including methods for devel- 
oping. open-mindedness ‘used in their 


~ respective schools. 





An article entitled “Effectiveness of 
‘ Sound-Distribution Systems,” by Pro- 
fessor Grayson N.. Kefauver and Mr. 
Harold C. Hand, appeared in the March 
issue of the School Executives Maga- 
'. gine. %: 





- The following. new officers. for the 
Secondary Club were elected at the be- 
‘ginning of the second semester: Presi- 
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dent, Mr. Elmer J. Oas, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Martin. Hughes High 
School, Buhl, Minn:; vice-president; Mr. 
Ralph Prather of Vincennes, Ind.; sec-. 
retary-treasurer, Miss Virginia. Lake, 
of Wake Forest, N. C.; assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Stanley Shirk, for- - 
merly mathematics teacher at the Wesley 
Collegiate Institute, Dover, Del. 

The. committee responsible for ar- 
ranging the programs for the Thursday 
Afternoon Informals is composed of 
Mr. John. H. Healey, chairman, Miss 
Joyce E. Sharer, and Mr. Edward C. 
Murray, Jr. 





More than two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents enrolled in the-Camp Leadership 
Course which opened on Monday «§ eve- 


ning, February 29, under the general di- :. 


rection of Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well. This course consists of eight two- 
hour sessions held on Monday evenings. | 
During the first hour all those enrolled — 
meet for a general session, the first. fif- 
teen minutes of which is spent singing 
Edu- 
cational and -professional problems af- 
fecting the whole camping movement: 


songs which can be used in camps. 


are presented during the remainder of 
the general meeting. At the beginning 
of the second hour the members of the 
course divide into groups, according to 
their major interest, such as: Business 
Management of Private Camps, Indian 
Lore, Handicrafts, Camp Crafts, Nature 
Lore, etc. Two of these groups have 
been added this year, namely, Business 
Management of Private. Camps, under . 
the leadership of Mr. Colba F. Gucker, . 
assisted by six: specialists, and. Nature 
Lore, under the direction of Mr. Wil- 


liam. H. Carr, assistant curator, De- 
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partment. of Education, American Mu- 


~ ‘seum of Natural History. 





Students in the major class for sec- 


ondary school principals visited the Paul 


Hoffman Junior High School (in the 
Bronx), of which Angelo Patri. is the 
principal, on February 26, under the 


direction of Mr. G. H. Armacost. Fol- - 


lowing a tour of the building in small 
groups, each under the direction of a 
junior high school pupil, the entire group 
from Teachers College assembled in Mr. 
 Patri’s office to hear his: interpretation 
of the. work of the school. 





Students in the class for department 
heads and supervisors visited the Julia 
Richman High School on. February. 26 
under direction of Miss Verna Carley. 





As in previous years, a series of visits 
to schools has been arranged for Fri- 
days throughout the. spring ‘semester. 
Visits are so arranged that students in 
both major classes in. the department 
may visit some of the interesting schools 
in New -York and vicinity, have an op- 


portunity to inspect the plant and equip- 


ment, visit classes, and have the work 
of the. school interpreted by ‘the - princi- 
pal. The tentative list of schools to be 
visited, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, are: The Fieldston - School 
' (Ethical Culture School), Bronxville 
High. School, South Philadelphia. High 
School for Girls; Scarsdale High School, 
Isaac E. Young Junior High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., the High School 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, and the’ Dal- 
ton School. 





- Professor Kefauver,; and Dr. Leonard 
V..Koos of the University of Chicago, 
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had an’ article on “The - Concept . of 
Guidance” published in the March issue 
of The School Review. 


oor 


Professor Briggs addressed those pres- 
ent at the initiation meeting of Kappa 
Delta Pi March 4 on “The Contribu- 
tions Which Literature Makes to the 
Life of the Individual.” 





Former students in the department 
who participated in the Department of 
Secondary School Principals meetings -at . 
Washington are: Curtis. H. Threlkeld, 
principal of Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J., Lloyd C. Morris- 
sett, principal of. Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Will French, - 
associate superintendent of schools, and: 
Eli C. Foster, principal of Central High 
School, both of Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. 
Charles Boardman, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Francis. P.. Spaulding, 
associate professor of education, Har- 
vard University; and Dr. Edgar G. 
Johnston, of department of secondary 
education at the University of Michigan. 





Professor Fretwell’s Extracurricular 
Activities. in Secondary Schools is in- 


‘cluded in the list of Sixty Educational 


Books of 1931. This list is prepared an- 
nually for. the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the National. Education Asso- 
ciation. 


a 


‘Professor Briggs has recently spoken: 
at a dinner meeting of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, the professional music club of 
Teachers College. He delivered - the 
opening address April 8 before the Mu- 
sic Supervisors National Conference at 
Cleveland. 
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~The XYZ Group met in one.of the 
: mezzanine dining rooms of John Jay 
Hall on Wednesday evening, March 9, 
- for dinner and discussion. Mr. Hubert 
H.. Mills presented the opening ad- 
dress, and presided over the discussion 


-on “The High School Curriculum.” 





Professor -Kefauver recently visited 
Proyidence, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati 
“secondary schools in connection with the 
investigation of guidance in secondary 
schools, which he: is making under a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 





Professor . Fretwell ‘spoke Saturday, 
March 19, at the Eighth Annual Junior 
High School Conference conducted by 

New York University. 





“Dealings in Stocks and Bonds” was 
“the topic discussed by Professor Briggs 
at the Thursday Informal of March 3. 
Professor Briggs explained how the ma- 
‘chinery of the Stock Exchange functions 
when an order is placed for a block of 
' stock,. the ‘meaning of “selling short,” 
‘and the reason for the present interest 
in “short selling” among business offi- 
cials. 





Two groups of: students visited the 
New York Stock Exchange March 18 
and observed it in full operation. 

Mrs. Jane D. Zimmerman, a mem- 
- ber of the department of Speech, Teach- 
ers College, presented .a very interest- 
ing discussion of “The Speaking Voice” 
at the Thursday Informal of March 1o. 
Previous to the meeting, students. in the 
department had. recordings of their 
voices made by. Mrs. Zimmerman, These 
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records were played and their qualities © 
analyzed. by Mrs. Zimmerman. 





Dr. Lucy L.: Wilson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia 
Girls, was a guest of the department on - 
March 22 and was entertained by the 
staff at luncheon at the Faculty Club. 


A special tea was arranged at which:stu- ~ 


dents met Dr. Wilson and heard her de- 
scribe, with the aid of lantern. slides,. 
work of faculty and students in South - 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 





The public and independent school 
principals and college professors who — 
comprise the Secondary Group con- 
cluded their programs for the year on 
April. 11 
Habit of Reflection,” the last of the 
series of topics related to the develop- 
ment of independent, critical; and _re- 
flective thinking by high school pupils. 
The factotum, Professor Briggs, by hav- 
ing several men present short papers on 
each topic insured a. discussion of the 
various. aspects of each problem. . The 
six. men who contributed to the discus- 
sion on “The Habit of Reflection” were — 
Mr. Elmer E. Bogart, Morris. High 
School, the Bronx, New York City; Mr. _ 
C. H. Threlkeld, .Columbia High — 


School, South Orange, N: J.; Mr. Wal- — | 


ter Marsh, St. Paul’s School, Garden © 
City; Mr. Howard D. White, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of New Jer- - 
sey; Dr. Forrest E. Long, New York’ 
University; and Dr. L. ‘Thomas Hop- 
kins, Lincoln School, Teachers College. 





Statistics 


Professor Helen M. Walker. presided 
at one of the sessions of the: American 
Educational Research Association, held 


High School for ~ 


with a discussion of “The | 
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in Washington during. the meeting of | 


the Department: of Superintendence. 
This session was. devoted to a discussion 


of the training of research workers, and 


Professor Walker read an introductory 
paper on “Certain Problems in the 
sete of Research Workers.” 


Bureau of Educational Service 


The following changes. in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Acheson, Eunice M., from instructor in 
psychology, Detroit Teachers College, De- 
troit, Mich., to. psychologist, The Chil- 
dren’s. Court, Detroit, Mich. . 

: Acheson, Gertrude, from~ general sec- 
retary, Y.W.C.A., Minot, N..D., to in- 
structor in religious education, Bishop. Tut- 
- tle School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ader, Edith B., from head of English 
.department, Sue Bennett College, London, 
Ky., to teacher of English, High School, 
Hillside, N. J. 


Armstrong, Mary Haldeman, from head 


of college English department, 

School, Englewood, N. J., to head of Eng- 

lish department, Columbia - Preparatory 

School, Rochester, N. Y. beet 
‘Auwater, T. K., appointed teacher of 

hygiene, and coach, Raymond Rierdon 
‘School, Highland, N. Y. 


Dwight 


Bachman, Dorothy, appointed instructor - 


in music, West Side High School, Newark, 
N.-J. 

Baker, P. Orton, from superintendent of 
schools, Weatherby, Mo., to bacteriologist 
_and research worker, St. Louis Pure Milk 
Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 

Barnes, Mary E.; from critic teacher of 
third grade, State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, to instructor in .éduca- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Barnum, Frances J.; from director of 
cafeterias, Public Schools, Norristown, Pa., 
to director of cafeteria, Senior High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Bart, John Morris, from instructor in in- 
strumental music, Public Schools, Leonia, 
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N. }., to instructor in instrumental music, _ 


‘Public Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Benson, Agnes, from head of the com- 
mercial department, New Ulm High . 
School, New Ulm, Minn., to commercial 
teacher, Junior. Business High School, May- 


wood, N. J. 


- Benson, Lucile B., from. grade teacher, 


preparatory school, Portland, Ore., to sec- -- 


retary of admissions, Ellis College, New- . 
town Square, Pa. | | 

_Bliss, Sidney M., from instructor in. 
mathematics, history, and sociology, Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J., to teacher of 
mathematics, Central Senior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Boyd, Minnie Clare, appointed instructor 
in history, . State Teachers College, East 
Radford, Va. 

Bradley, Augusta, from senshue of Eng- 


lish, High School,‘ Frisco; Tex., to head of 


English department, High School, Kilgore, 
Tex. : 

Brame, Annie, from instructor in col- 
lege preparatory mathematics, Greenwich 
Academy, Greenwich, Conn., to teacher of 
college preparatory mathematics, -Girls 
Latin School of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. - 

Brenan,. Charlotte Wenonah, from 
teacher of art, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., to teacher. of methods and de- 
sign, Hunter College; New York City. 

Broad,. Harry A., appointed student 
teacher of art, University of Chicago High 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Brooks, Gladys, from. teacher of French, 
Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y., to teacher 
of French and Latin, Junior High ‘School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Brown, C. Virginia, appointed assistant 
in. chemistry, Barnard College, New York 
City, and instructor in mathematics, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bunn, Lenore F., from instructor in art, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.,. 
to instructor in fine and industrial arts, 
Public Schools,,-Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Burnham, Gertrude, from critic teacher, 
State Normal. Schodol, Willimantic, Conn., 
to instructor in technical English, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Byfield, Bernice, from special class 
teacher, Public Schools, Titusville, Pa., to 
psychologist, New York State Reformatory, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 








Cameron, Fawn, from teacher of school 
music methods, ‘San Jose State College, San 
_ Jose, Catif., to teacher of junior high school 
music, Seattle City Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
‘Carroll, Frieda H., from instructor ‘in 
music, Liberty School, Riverside, Calif., 
to music specialist in fifth grade, River- 
side, Calif. 

‘Chauncey, Clyde E., from principal, 
High School, Belmont, N. Y., to principal, 
' Senior High School, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Clarke, Alice B., from director of the 
department of ‘education, Training School 
for Nurses, Indiana Christian Hospital, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to health counselor, The 
Roger Ludlow High School, 
Conn. 

Cole, Mary I., appointed -professor - of 
elementary. education, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Cornell, Francis’ G., from teacher’ of 
mathematics, The Park School of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to teacher of mathematics 
‘and science, High School, Nutley, N. J. 

Cramlet, Theodore, from director of 
physical education, L. L. Wright High 
School, Ironwood, Mich., to director of 
_ physical education, Public Schools, Green 
Bay, Wis. © 
. Davis, Edna’ B, 
manager, Wright 
Paterson, N. J. 
Day,. Agnes N., from teacher of pri- 
mary grades, River Oaks School, Houston, 
Tex., to teacher of second grade, Green- 
acres Public School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Dille, G. E.,: from superintendent of 
schools, Public -Schools, Chillicothe, Mo., 
to superintendent. of — schools, Public 
Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 

Dodge, Bernice, from professor of foods 
‘and -household administration, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., to home 
- economist, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

- Drew, Gwendolyn, from director of 

physical .education, Public Schools, Hud- 
son, Ohio, to assistant professor of physical 
education, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 

Dulakis, Carrie, appointed teacher in 
training, Julia Richman High School, New 
York City. 

Eades, Helen, from assistant professor 
of art, North Texas State Teachers Col- 


appointed cafeteria 
Aeronautical’ Corp., 


Fairfield, . 
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lege, Denton; Tex.,. to instructor in fine 


_ arts and. costume design, Hood College, -- 


Frederick, Md. , 
Earley, Dorothy, from teacher of physi- 
cal education, American College for Girls, -_ 


' Cairo, Egypt, to teacher of physical educa- 


tion, Kensington High- School, 
phia, Pa. 


Philadel- 


Eldridge, Harley B., elected principal, 


elementary school, Fairview, Pa. 

Faulkner, Dora G., from head of. English 
department, Gardner School, New York 
City, to teacher of psychology and history, 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

Fiske, Gertrude, from instructor in home 
economics, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn., to supervisor of home 
economics, State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Fosdick, Edith W., appointed associate 
professor of English, Constantinople . 
Woman’s College, Constantinople, Turkey. 

-Fraser, Mrs. Ellen, from’ assistant su- 
pervisor of physical education, Public | 
Schools, Irvington, N. J., to instructor in 
physical education, Public School. No. 29,. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Gains, Mary T., from teacher of fifth 
and sixth grades, Oglesby School, Decatur, _ 
Ill, to teacher of fifth grade, Roosevelt - 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Garrison, Olive, from art eae 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., 
art instructor, Agricultural College, oun 
N. D. 

Gormley, Irene, from professor of math- 
ematics, College of Saint Elizabeth, Con- 
vent, N. J.,.to instructor in mathematics. 
and science, Butler High School, . Butler, 
a 5 

Gregory, L.:R., from superintendent of 


schools, Louisville, Ky., to principal, State a 


Normal School; Fredonia, N. Y. 
Griswold, Sylvia, from assistant pro- . 
fessor of biology, Pennsylvania College , 
for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., to assistant. 
professor of botany, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 
Groves, Meriel, from principal of Mount. 
Ulla High School, Mount Ulla, N. C.; t 


teacher of ninth grade, Public School, Hud- — 


son, N. Y. 
Hall, Katy Rae, from. assistant in- 
structor in physical education, John T. 
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Allan High School, Austin, Tex., to in- 
structor in physical education-and swim- 


ming, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Henry, M. Frances, from assistant pro- 
fessor of home economies, State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo., to training super- 


: visor, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


_ Hobson, Howard A., from assistant di- 


_ rector of physical education, Cortland State 


Teachers. College, Cortland, N. Y., to di- 


rector’ of athletics, _Benson Polytechnic 


School, Portland, Ore. 
Hoffman, H. T., from science teacher, 


’ Novinger High School, Novinger, Mo., to 


library assistant, United States Veterans’ 


- Administration Hospital, No. 57, Knoxville, 


Iowa. 

Hollister, ‘Adelaide I., from mathéniatics 
teacher, Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y., 
to head. of mathematics department, Sau- 


. gerties High School, Saugerties, N. Y. 


_Hunt, Laura F., from teacher of second 
grade, Staten Island Academy, New Brigh- 
ton, S..1., to teacher of second grade, 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 
Ingham, Florence E., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High - School, - Bartlesville, 
Okla. . 7 as: 
Irwin, Forrest A., from principal, Nishu- 
ane Junior High School, Montclair, N. J., 
to head of department of education; Tren- 


ton State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Jenkin, Gladys, from. secretary and as- 


sistant, Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, . 
_Ohio, to teacher of commercial subjects, 
: High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


‘Johnson, Eva L., from teacher of junior 
high school: subjects, Keewatin, Minn., to 


‘assistant principal and teacher of Latin, 


algebra, and English, Frazer School, Fra- 
zer, Mont. 

Keepers, Naomi, from teacher of sixth 
grade, Woodmere. Academy, Woodmere, 
L. IL, to teacher of sixth grade, eed 
School, Glencoe, IIl. 

_ Kennedy, Margaret E., from supervisor 


_ of elementary physical education, Winfield; 


Kan., to instructor in ‘physical education 


for girls, Lawrence High School, Lawrense, 


Kan.. 
‘Ketcham, Emily L., from nutrition con- 
sultant, Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 


onstration, New York City, to nutrition 
research worker, Milbank Memorial Fund, 


New York City. 


Keyserling, Sara D., appointed instructor | 
in swimming, Y.W.H.A., New. York. City. 
Kurtichanov, Titus, from _ instructor, 


‘Broadview. College, ‘LaGrange, Ill, to: 


teacher of English, High School, Butte, 


. Mont. 


Lamson, Edna E., appointed instructor 


. in psychology, State Normal Scheel, Jersey 
. City, N. J. 


Laughlin, Lucile, from wien of Latin 
and French, Senior High School, Kem- 
merer, Wyo., to teacher of Latin. and his- 
tory, High School, Closter, N. J. 

Leasure, Fred G., from head of mie- 
chanic arts department, Ethical .Culture 
Schools, New York City, to principal, 


‘Booker T. Washington Agricultural ‘and 


Industrial Institute, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Leaverton, Sadie L., from teacher of 
first grade,. Public Schools, Oyster. Bay, 


_N. Y., to teacher of first grade, Public 


Schools, Springfield, IIL. 

' Leavitt, Arthur H., from eoaeher of 
Latin and French, King School, Stamford, 
Conn., to teacher of French, Storm King 
School, ‘Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Losi, Maxim, appointed teacher of 
French and. science, High School, Leonia, 
N. J. 

McCoy, Martha, jm teacher of Eng- 
lish, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York 


City, to teacher of English,. Junior ‘High 


School, Westwood, N. J. 
Mcllvain, Dorothy, from instructor in 
art, Junior High ‘School,..Everett, Wash.,. 


’ to instructor in art, Illinois State Normal 
.. University, Normal, II. 


Mair, Marion; from director of physical 
education for women, Arnold College, New 
Haven, Conn., to instructor in physical 


‘education, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
“N.Y. 


Martin, Mabel, from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Public Schools, Hamburg, N. J., to 


‘teacher of eighth grade, Oak Tree School, 


Rahway, N. J. 
Mealey, Wanda, from teacher of fine and 


"industrial arts, Public Schools, Shaker 


Heights, Ohio, to teacher of fine and in- 
dustrial arts, Public Schools, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. ree 

Melck, Evelyn, from teacher of home. 
economics, High School, Adelaide, - East 
Province, South Africa, to lecturer in home 
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economics, University ot Pretoria, Preto- 
. ria, Transvaal, S. A. 

Moor, Arthur P., from instructor in 
English, State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., to professor. of music, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Morrison, Robert H.; from director of 
junior college studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo., to director of per- 
’ sonnel, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J. 

_ Nolan, Regina L., appointed instructor 
. in. Latin, Mount Mercy Academy, Cedar 

Rapids, lowa. 

. Norton, Edith H., from teacher of read- 


’ ing methods, State Teachers College, West. 


Chester, Pa., to critic teacher of second 
grade, State .Normal - School, Fredonia, 
: hh. ee 
Odom, Tiny M., from instructor in com- 
‘mercial subjects, High School, Buena Vista, 
_Va., to instructor in commercial subjects, 
Harris High School, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
' Parker; Beryl, from professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, New York 
City, to supervisor of a . model echool, 
Ankara, Turkey. 
‘Petersen, Christine E., from assistant 
principal, Finch European School, Paris, 
France, to teacher of English, High School, 
Suffern, N.-Y. 
' Peterson, A. G., appointed director of 
rural education; State . Normal School, 
Plattsburg,; N.Y. 
Phelps, Anne, from ‘instructor in music, 
Public Schools, Congers, N. Y., to su- 
pervisor of. music, Public Schools, Mount 


Kisco, N. Y. . 
' Phelps, Margaret, from assistant in 
health education department, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, N.: Y., to 
assistant stipervisor of health education, 
Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Phillips, E. R., from instructor in type- 
_writing, Senior High School, Greensboro, 


N. C., to instructor in commercial depart- 
ment, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Phillips, Margie, from teacher of chem- 
' istry and physics, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent, N. J., to teacher of elementary 
science, Washington Elementary. School, 
Nutley, N. J. 

- Pickering, Opal, doom teacher of gen- 
eral science and biology, Leilehua Junior 
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High school, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, to. 
teacher of fourth grade, Lanai Junior . 
High School, Lanai City, Hawaii. 

Pierce, Faith, from teacher of ‘Latin 


and English, Winfield Junior-Senior High 


School, Winfield, Kan., to teacher of Latin 
and English,. Junior High School, Water- 
town, N,. Y. 


Pierce, Warren D., appointed secretary 


and financial officer, Drury — College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Pignatelli, Mrs.. Myrtle L.,. appointed 
psychologist, Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. 


Pitts, Clara, from supervisor of teacher 
training, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala., to elementary super- | 
visor, Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. , 
' Plato, Raymond, from substitute teach- 
ing, high schools, Chicago, Ill., to coach 
and instructor in physical education, .West- 
ern State Teachers College, Macomb, IIl. 

Pleasants, Bessie L., from instructor in 
home management, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to teacher of home 
economics; High School, Bennington, Vt. 

Plumleigh, Singhild, 
home economics, Purdy Junior High School, 


Marshfield, Wis., to teacher of home eco-' __ 


nomics, Washington Irving High School; 
Tarrytown, N. Y. ; 

Porter, Lillian R., from principal, High . 
School, Waverly, S. D., to. teacher of- 
household arts, Knox School, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

Power; F. Ray, from principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Charleston, W. Va., to superintendent of 
City Schools, Princeton, W. Va. 

Preble, Margaret M., from teacher of 
home economics, Jordan High School, Lew- 
iston, Me., to teacher of clothing, College . 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 

Preston, Everett C., appointed principal 
of the Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, — 
N. Y. 

Proffer, Lela, from teacher of special 
classes, Public Schools, Caruthersville, Mo., - 
to teacher of special classes, Public Schools, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Prue, Milton, from -instructor in chem- 
istry, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y., to instructor in physics and chem- 
istry, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Raynor, Ruth C., appointed assistant in- 


from. teacher of ~ 
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structor in biology, State 
Teachers, Albany, N. ¥, 


' Reading, Marion K., from supervisor of 


health and physical education, Neptune 
High School, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
rector of physical education for girls, Pub- 
lic Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. — 

Reed, Edna M.,-from teacher of seventh 


gradé, Horace Mann School, Teachers. Col-: 


lege, New York City, to teacher of sev- 
enth grade, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 
Reed, Rachael L., from teacher, Holman 
Private School, Ardmore, Pa., to educa- 
tional. director (nutritionist), 
Dairy Council, Nashville, Tenn. ~ 


_ Reid, Charles F., appointed instructor 
-in educational psychology, College of the — 


_ City of New York, New York: City. 

_ ‘Remer, Laura L., from supervisor of 

kindergarten-primary department, State 
Teachers College, Madison, S. D., to critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Platte- 

' ville, Wis. 

_- Rexinger, Lena, from teacher in Parker 
District, Greenville, S. C., to second grade 

critic, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


4 Mich. 


Reynolds, Juna L,, from teacher of Eng- 
- lish, Township High School, Harrisburg, 
Ill., to supervisor of English, State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City; N. D: 

Riedinger, Louise E., appointed teacher 
of English and history, Stony Point High 
School, Stony Point, N. Y. 


_ Riggs, Catherine, from acting head of. 
physical education department for women, 


De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 


to instructor in physical education, More- 


head State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
_- Rigler, Margaret; from director of kin- 
_ dergarten, Schoolfield, Va., to kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Closter, eae 
Ritchie, Earland, from assistant. in 


physics, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Ind., to associate professor of. physics, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Roach, Marjorie, from instructor in pub- 
lic school music, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa., to director. of music, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Robards, Mary, from first grade critic, 


‘ State Normal School; Monmouth, Ore.,: to 


raeteaad : for 


to di- 


National . 


music, 


Pa. 
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assistant first grade teacher, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York City. 

Robbins, Evelyn,. from art’ supervisor, 
High School, Tenafly, N. J., to instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pa. - 

‘ Robinson, . English - 


Lauretta, ‘from - 


_ teacher, Somerlid School, Pueblo, Colo., to - — - 
. fifth. grade 


teacher, Wyoming Public 
School, Millburn, N. J. 

Rogers, Georgia E.,. from teacher and 
head of English departinent, Benjamin 
School for Girls; New York City, to teacher 
of English, history, and mathematics, High 
School, Rahway, N. J... 

Ross, Birdella M., from teacher of Eng- 


‘lish, Junior High School, Hopkins, Minn.,. 


to teacher of English, Edison _ School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rutledge, Edward, from supervisor of 
Public - Schools,. Neodesha, Kan., 
to director of instrumental music, Lebanon 


‘Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Ruttenbur, Paul, from teacher of Eng- | 
lish and eighth grade, Public Schools, Gar- 
den City,-L. 1. to.teacher of history and 
arithmetic, ‘Junior High School, Millburn, 
N. J. 

Salzer, . Helen C., 
dean of women, De 
Greéncastle, Ind. ’ 

Sammond, Marjorie, appointed assistant 
in music, Tower. Hill School, Wilmington, 


‘appointed assistant 
Pauw University, 


' Del. 


Schleier, Louis M.,. from instructor in 


education, College of the City of New. 


York, to associate professor of education, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, III. 
‘Schoen, Julius, appainted head of Latin | 
department, Easton High School, Easton, 


‘ Schoonmaker,. Frances A.., from ‘teacher -. 
of English, Allen Normal School, Thomas- 
ville, Ga., to assistant to.. housekeeper, 
Whittier Hall, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Schwartz, Pauline, epnelensé teacher of 
social ‘studies, State Normal School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Schwartz, Zerita, from dese of . girls, 
Maine. Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Ill, to vocational counselor, 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ - 

-Scoones, Phyllis E., appointed supervisor, 
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International . Institute; Y.W.C.A., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. a 
Scranton, Clara, from instructor. in fine 

’ arts, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 

to elementary supervisor of art, Public 

Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

» Scruggs, Elizabeth, from instructor in 


- . fine arts, Alexander-Graham Junior High 


School, Charlotte, N: C., to instructor in 


fine arts, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, — 


Va. 

. Seelye, Ellice, from instructor in mathe- 
matics, Public Schools, Kane, Wyo., to as- 
sistant supervisor of industrial arts, Public 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Selleck, Marion F., from cafeteria su- 
pervisor, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City, to assistant cafe- 
teria manager, American Chicle Company, 
Long. Island City, .N. Y. 

Seng, Anna E., from teacher of home 
economics, Extension Service, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.,.to teacher of home economics 
and art, Northfield Seminary, East North- 
field, Mass. 

Seybold, Arthur M., from _ principal, 
Thomas. Jefferson -Junior High School, 
. Cleveland, Ohio, to headmaster, Oak Lane 
- Country Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shaffer, Mary E., from teacher of home 
economics, Junior High School, New Cas- 
‘tle, Pa.,. to teacher of home economies, 
High School, Haddon Heights, N.: J. 

Sheffield, Eleanor, governess (private 
family), Ormond Beach, Fla., to French 
and Latin teacher; Setauket High School, 
East Setauket, L. I. 

Shoemaker, Muriel S., from supervisor 
of second grade, Oregon Normal School, 
’ Monmouth, Ore.,. to second grade critic 
teacher, State Normal: School, Fredonia, 
i en: 

. Shotwell, Mary G., from scholarship 
_ counselor, Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York City, to employment secretary, 
Young Women’s Christian. Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. . 

. Shuttlesworth, Russell, from instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., to supervisor of music, . Laurel 
‘Special District, Laurel, Del. 

Shutts, Kenneth A., appointed instructor 
in- economics, biology, and civics; Sims- 
bury High. School; Simsbury, Conn. 

Skinner, Ott;.from principal of junior 
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high school, Brookville, Pa., to instructor 
in. chemistry, High School, Oil City,. Pa. 
Slyfield, Aline, from teacher of social — 
sciences, High School, Spring Green, Wis, 
to teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Hudson, N. Y. a 
Smith, Alice A., from primary teacher, 
Penn School, Helena Island, S. C., to pri- 
mary critic teacher, Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Smith, Miriam L., from instructor in — 
music, Public Schools, South Orange, N. J. 
to instructor in music, High School, New- 
ark, N. J. ; 


Smith, Nila B., from the school of. edu- ‘a 


cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to head of the department of edu- 
cation, Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Snedden, Pauline E., from psychologist, 
State Normal School, Jersey City, N. J., 


' to ‘psychologist, Judge Baker Foundation, 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- . 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Snyder, Faye, from teacher of science 
and physical education, High School, Bush- 
nell, Ill., to adviser and teacher, Junior 
High School, West Orange, N. J. 

Spacht, Charles A., appointed elementary 
principal, Henry Barnard. School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y: 

Spence; Elizabeth, from staff writer, Sci- 
ence Service, Washington, D. -C., to. re- - 
porter, Ruby. A. Black News Bureau, 
Washington, D. C, 

Spessard, Arline, 


from first grade 


teacher, Public Schools, Greensburg, Pa., | 


to first grade: teacher, Public Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


‘Spurrier, Ida, from instructor in danc- 


ing, Teachers College, Columbia-Univer- -- 


sity, N. Y., to instructor in physical edu- 


cation, H. C. Frick Training School, Pitts- ~~ 


burgh, Pa. 

Stallings, Rose, from instructor in physi- 
cal education; University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., to instructor in physical 
education,. Friends Seminary, Brooklyn, 
ay A 

Stanley, Rupert H.,. appointed minister in 
residence, First Presbyterian Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Stegner, Eudora V., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Owatonna, Minn.,. to — 
teacher of English, Lowville, N. Y. . 
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Stell, "Thomas M., from instructor in 
life drawing, Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, 


Tex., to instructor in art, a High - 


- $chool, Trenton, N.-J. 


Stensland, Minnie, from: .supervisor: of. 
music, .Public Schools, Knoxville, ‘Tennes- - 


_ gee, to teacher of music, State College, 
’ Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Stevenson, Elizabeth, from supervisor of , 
High School, Aliquippa, © 


home economics, 
Pa.,.to itinerant teacher trainer in home 


economics, ‘Indiana University, Blooming- 


ton,. Ind. 
- Stewart, 
_ chemistry; 
School, 
science, 
N. J. 
Stewart, Martha J., from supervisor of 
‘home economics in. training school, Ten- 


Margery, from instructor in 
New Trier Township. High 
‘Winnetka, Ill, to instructor in 
Senior High "School, — 


< messee State ‘Teachers College, Memphis, 
Brooklyn. Union’ 


’ Tenn., to demonstrator, 
Gas ‘Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stillman, Adra Lois, from instructor in. 
Georgia Industrial Col-° 


home economics, 
lege, Barnesville; Ga., to instructor in 
home economics, Middle Georgia College, 
. Cochran, Ga. 

Stillman, Elsie, from fifth and- 
grade teacher, Edgewood. School, 
dale, N..Y., to sixth grade teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools,- Millburn, N. J. 

Stinebaugh, Virgil, from director of ele- 
mentary and high school inspection, State 
_ Department of Education, Delphi, Ind., to 


sixth 
Scars- 


teacher of social. sciences, Technical High 


School, Indianapolis, Ind. _ 
Stockard, Bertha, from teacher of cloth- 
ing, Junior High School, Wichita Falls, 


. . Tex., to instructor in foods, State Teachers 


College, Cedar. Falls, Iowa. 
Stowell, Mary, from instructor in cloth- 


. ing, State Teachers College, Chadron, Neb.,’ 
Santee. 


to teacher of home. economics, 
. School, Santee, Neb. 

Street, Roy. F., 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Striker, Mildred, from first . grade 
_teacher, Public Schools, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, to first grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Stumbles, Gertrude L., from teacher- 
nurse in health education, East Norwich 
School, East Norwich, N. Y., to instructor 


» —s health 
_ of Hospitals, New York City. 


appointed psychologist, , 


” 


education, Department 

Stuntzner, Myrtle, appointed director of 
nursery play group, Riverside Church, New 
York City. - 


_. Sullivan, Verna, from second grade critic | 
teacher, 


State Normal School, Oneonta, 
N. Y., to second grade supervisor, Kin- 


‘dergarten-Primary a School, Ober- 


lin, Ohio. 

‘Sweigard, Luta, Sei instructor in physi- 
cal education, Teachers College, Columbia ~ 
University, New York City, to instructor © 
in physical education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

_ Swenson, Clara, from: teacher of art, 
junior high schools, Manitowoc, Wis., -to 
supervisor of fine arts, Public Schools, 
Helena, Mont.’ s 

Swift, Mildted L., supervisor of bene 
economics, Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y., 
to state nutritionist, State Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Tomlinson, Morris N., from principal © 


of Westfield High School, Westfield, Ind.,. 


to teacher-of general science, Battell Junior 


‘High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Van Horn, Rua, from state supervisor 
of home economics. education, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont.; to local 
supervisor - of vocational homemaking, 
Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Weiss, Bertram E., appointed substitute 


_ teacher in accounting and business prac- 


tice, New York City High Schools. 
White, C. Ross, from athletic “coach, 
Masontown High School, Masontown, W. 
Va., to head of physical education depart- 
ment, Browning School, New York City. 
White, Laura, from teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Byrd High School, Shreveport, 
La., to art and sewing supervisor, in 


_ grades and High School, Hamburg, N. J. 


and Sussex, N: J. 
-Whitten, Martha, from instructor in - 
home economics, extension division; Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., to associate 


in social: arts, Junior College, Los Angeles, we 


Calif. 
‘Williamson, Tooley E., appointed sub- 
. stitute in physical education, 


Public 

Schools, Houston, Tex. 
Willy, Dorothy E., from. instructor. in 
kindergarten-primary..department, State 
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College, Bowling Green, Ohio, to instructor 


. in kindergarten-primary department, Chi- 
’ cago Normal College, Chicago, Ill. 


Wills, Camilla Louise, from instructor in 


’ health education, Public Schools, Martins- 


burg,-W. Va., to instructor in health edu- 


cation, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
‘Trenton, N. J. 


‘Winchell, Florence E., Sem head of de- 
partment of home economics, New York 


’ State College. for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 


to assistant to administrator in parent edu- 
cation, Rochester Public Schools and the 
University of Rochester, Rochester; N. Y. 

Winfrey, Elnora, from dean, and teacher 


- of education, William Woods College, Ful- 


ton, Mo., to dean, and teacher of history 
and education, Crescent College, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Wintersteen, Ruth, from instructor in ele- 


_ mentary education, Midland College, Fre- 


mont, Neb., to assistant kindergarten critic, 


‘. State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 


Wiser, Edna, from resident executive, 
Y.W.C.A:, Tulsa, Okla., to assistant to 


-dean of women, University of Oregon, 


Eugene, -Ore. © 

Woodworth, Arthur H., from head of 
mathematics department, Bucksport Semi- 
nary, Bucksport, Me., to instructor in math- 
ematics, The Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Woodruff,’ Louise, from supervisor of 


‘music, Public Schools, Michigan City, Ind., 


to head of music department, South Oregon 
State Normal School, Ashland, Ore. 
Woods, Doris. J., traveling fellowship, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 
City. 
_ Woodward, Helen M., from employment 
secretary, Y.W.C.A., New Orleans, La., to 
secretary of vocational guidance, Y.W.C.A., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Woolworth, -Grace, from. kindergarten 
critic at Michigan State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti, Mich., to kindergarten critic and 


college teacher of kindergarten primary 


..theory, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 


Pa: 

Wortendyke, Marion L., from teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Public School, 
Midland Park, N. J., to teacher. of home 
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economics, Junior High School, Riversedge, » 
N..J. % 
Wright, Catherine Irene, from teacher of 
home economics, High School, -Walland, 
Tenn., to teacher of clothing, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Wright, E. A., from director of physical - 
education, High School, Sandwich, IIl., to: 
director of physical and health -education, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
Wright, Emily Oliver, from teacher of 


_ social sciences, Hall-Fletcher Junior High - 
School, Asheville, N. C., to teacher.of his- —_. 


tory and history methods, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Wright, Harry N., from. dean, and pro- _ 


fessor of mathematics, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., to assistant professor of. 
mathematics, City College, New York City. 

Wyler, Rose; from assistant in labora- 
tories, Scarsdale Public Schools, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to supervisor of elementary 
science, Public Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Yager, Herman S., from pastor, West 
End Baptist Church; Elizabeth, N. J.,- to 
director of religious education, North Ave-. 
nue Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Yard, Clifford L:, from instructor -in in- 
dustrial arts, High School, Pleasant Plains, 
Ill., to manual arts instructor, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Yasgur, Minnie, appointed supervisor of 
art, Phoenix Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Yocum, L. E., from professor of botany, 
North. Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C., to assistant professor of 
botany, The George Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Young, Stella, from head of home eco- _. 


nomics department, Box Elder High School, 
Brigham City, Utah, to head of home eco- 
nomics department, . Charles H. Burke 
School, Fort Wingate, N. M. 

Young, Verne M., from principal of 
Senior High School, Valley. Junction, Iowa, 
to principal of Senior High. School, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Zavitz, Edwin C., appointed headmaster, 
University. School, Cincinnati; Ohio. 

Zook, Allan, from principal, Central 
Senior High School, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
to principal, Oakwood Junior High School, 
Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio. 
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President: Dr. j. Cayce Mosinis0%,. Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
‘ * tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: 
Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. VELDA Cc. BaMussencee, Directer of Elementary Educa-. 
- - tion, Board of. Education, Toledo, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Dr. Fanniz W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, 





Teachers College. 
Treasurer: Mr. 

Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mr. 


CrypE R. Mutter, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, ; 


FRANK R. Morey, Supervising ‘Principal of Schools, . 


' Miss Erriz Taycor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. . 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Gens. - 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department. of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 370° Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West ‘120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to MARGARET E. Soper, - 
General Secretary. of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New. York City. 





George F. Freifeld (M.A. 1916). is 

‘principal of the Abraham Cesk ae 
School, Roselle, N. J. 
- Sadie Koorie (M.A. 1931) is teacher 
and supervisor of domestic art in: the 
North Bergen Public Schools, North 
Bergen, N. J. 

Flora L. Cutting (M.A. 1908) is an 
assistant in the health education depart- 
ment in Wadleigh High. School for 
Girls, New York City. 

Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930) is 
teaching tests and measurements and giv- 
ing demonstrations in testing at the State 
Norma! School, Jersey City, N. J. Miss 


_ Lamson has been: made an associate in 


the American Psychological Association. 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Hewitt Lahr (M.A. 

1928) is chairman of the art department 

.-.. in the Port Richmond High School, Port 
_ Richmond, Staten Island; N. Y. 


John A. Kirkpatrick (M.A. 1928) is 


teaching Latin in the new Trenton Senior ~ 


High School, Trenton, N. J. - | 
J. B. Sears (Ph.D. 1920), during the 
absence of Professor Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, is serving as acting dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford | Univer- 

sity, Calif. 

A: Grace Johnson (M.A. 1926) is 
head of the household administration de- 
partment, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., and, during the pres- 


ent year, is also acting dean of home 


economics while Dean Ava B. Milam is . 
in the Orient making a study of home 
economics work in China, Korea, | and 
Japan: . 
Meredith Smith -(Ph.D. 1926) is di- 
rector of The. John Dewey School, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Mordecai Soltes (Ph.D. 1924) has 
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published two booklets: Contemporary 
Jewish History—Current Problems and 


Movements and Two Hundred and Fifty. 


Questions and Answers on the Jewish 
Festivals, through the Jewish Publica- 
tion. Society of pone, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Erdman Harris (M.A. 1924), associ- 
ate professor of religious education and 
psychology, Union Theological Seminary, 
is the author of a book for young men 
* entitled Twenty-One. It is published by 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. 

Agnes M. O’Donnell (M.A. 1930) is 
-assistant professor in the art depart- 
ment of Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Arthur Elwood Elliott (Ph.D. 1931) 


is director of Colegio Internacional of 
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Asuncion Paraguay, a primary and sec- 


ondary school under North American 
auspices. Dr. Elliott has also been the © 
international secretary of the Paraguayan . 
Section of the International on of 
New Education. 4 
Elizabeth A. Woodward (M.A. 1917) 


is New York State Supervisor of Adult . 


Education. _Miss Woodward. launched 
an entirely new district or community 
type of adult education in Greater New 
York under the Neighborhood Teacher 
Association. . 

Margaret Elizabeth Wells 
1921) is director of The Riverside _ 
School, New York City. _Dr. Wells. re- 
ports that. her publication,. How the 
Present Came from the Past, is ie 
revised and enlarged. 
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